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Business is good with the 


SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY 
OF VA., INC. 





Home Office 


525-27-29 N. Second St. 
Richmond, Va. 





Old policyholders and the insuring public have learned that the 
Superior and Unique Policy Contract of the Society, which provides, 
for One Small Premium, protection against Sickness, Accident and 
Death, is a Bulwark against Financial as well as Physical Death. There- 
fore, the Society’s Field Force is making, each month, new records on 
Collections and New Business Production over the record of the same 
period of last year. 


This is the way they express it: 





Petersburg, Va., 


48 Halifax Street 
Southern Aid Society of Va., Inc. 


527 N. Second Street 
Richmond, Virginia 


Gentlemen : 





I have been practicing medicine for twenty-three years in the city of Peters- 
burg. My practice has been extensive, covering all of the adjacent counties, and | 
have yet to hear anything other than praise for the Southern Aid Society of Va., 
Inc. 


It seems that the Society has adopted as its policy, “Service to its patrons”. | 
know of none that settles its claims more promptly. The Society is undoubtedly 
a tremendous force in the relief of distress within our group. 







Very truly yours, 


(Signed ) Rorert E. Burton, M.D. 


SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY OF VIRGINIA, INC. 


Home Offices: 525-27-29 N. Second St., Richmond, Va. 
Operating in State of Virginia and District of Columbia 
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r | SHE most thought arresting chal- 
lenge to the modern conscious- 
ness is the attitude of civilized 

men today toward the Truth. We de- 


spise the Truth. We are afraid of it. 
We distort it. At the West Chester 
Normal School in Pennsylvania we 
keep students and teachers from dis- 
cussing the truth about Nicaragua.— 
The President of the United States is 
afraid to arbitrate the question as to 
whether American claimants to oil 
wells in Mexico have a legal claim to 
their holdings. We are almost ready 
to start another world war in China 
on the question as to what happened 
when the Nationalists captured Nan- 
king; and yet no one knows what hap- 
pened.—Massachusetts which once had 
a judiciary and -judicial system is going 
to hang Sacco and J’anzetti without 
really knowing whtther they are guilty 
of murder or not.—Why the United 
States is in Haiti most Americans do 
not know nor do they care what we are 
doing there. And yet the facts of the 
case are the main matter.—The Cath- 
olic church is today and has long been 
the greatest human organization. It 
has maintained its power: because it has 
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As the Crow Flies 
a 
adapted itself to different times and 
places. That makes praise and criti- 
cism difficult. .Men praise Alfred 
Smith for his fine exposition of the 
place of his church in his own con- 
science and in national politics. On 
the other hand, in Mexico the Cath- 
olic church undoubtedly is one of the 
great hindrances to national develop- 
ment, economic independence and edu- 
cation. Whether this Catholic prob- 
lem is being handled right in Mex- 
ico or not, men may differ. They can- 
not differ on the question that some- 
thing must be done.—England and 
Italy and the United States are trying 
to settle the question of strikes and 
labor organizations by curtailing the 
right to strike. England is proposing 
a bill making a general strike illegal. 
Italy is putting trade unions under the 
control of the state and the United 
States Supreme Court has by a recent 
decision almost emasculated the right 
of reasonable boycott—When English 
women were enfranchised the voting 
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Aaron Dovotas, Art Critic 


HE greatest forward step 

taken by any Negro fra- 
ternal organization in 25 years 
is the Elks Board of Education. 
The July Crisis will publish 
the first full account of this 
work: also Schomburg’s Juan 
de Pareja, an article on G. W. 
Forbes and a new proposal for 
business education. August 
brings our Education Number 
known in three continents. 
Read Tue Crisis! It has over 
six times the circulation of any 
other Negro magazine. 
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age was made thirty years instead of 
twenty-one as in the case of men. _Now 
the age is going to be the same for both 
sexes which makes the majority of Eng- 
lish voters women. Will this have any 
me upon the British Empire?— 
apan is in severe financ ble. 
This trouble arises from ae 
and from seeking to play both ends 
against the middle, in the fight between 
Europe and Asia. Japan is the logical 
leader of Asia and yet has been among 
the severest oppressors of China. Per- 
haps the financial débacle will bring a 
change and align Japan with the col- 
ored race where she belongs.—Men are 
seeking to fly across the Atlantic. But 
this triumph over nature is half spoiled 
by the fact that in most cases this jis a 
military venture for the object of mur- 
dering men.—A disaster like the Mis- 
sissippi flood is not a mere matter of 
temporary relief. In the valley of this 
mighty river millions upon millions of 
Negroes live: laborers and tenant 
farmers, poor people. They lose their 
homes; they lose their jobs; they wan- 
der hungry; their children go astray. 
Ignorance, poverty, crime, ensue. 
Eighty percent of the victims are black. 
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The 


NCE in a public forum, this 
O question came to the stage after 

the lecture: “How many col- 
ored millionaires are there?” “None, 
thank God,” I said. And then I ex- 
plained: “One of the advantages of the 
present group of American Negroes, an 
advantage which they are slow to sense 
or appreciate, is the lack of a great dif- 
ference in wealth and income.” If, 
therefore, we should try to develop 
economically by some better path than 
the old laissez faire, devil-take-the- 
hindmost method, we would not have 
in our group the organized opposition 
of men of great wealth. 
- This is still true of American Ne- 
groes, but naturally day by day, it is 
becoming less true. As a part of the 
American nation, we are assimilating 
and learning American methods and it 
happens now and then, especially when 
those methods are based on chance, 
that the opportunity to receive large 
incomes falls almost inevitably our 
way. Under the circumstances it 
would be silly and wrong to refuse 
these chances. If, for instance, coal 
should be discovered on a Negro’s land 
in Alabama, or oil on a black man’s 
farm in Oklahoma, for him to disclaim 
this fortuitous wealth that is legally 
his, would be equivalent to giving this 
economic and social power to white 
men. 

Usually, of course, such chances do 
not come and when they do come, the 
Negro is apt, because of his ignorance 
or inexperience, to be cheated out of 
his rights. Thus in the oil fields of the 
Southwest, the industry of separating 
Negro land holders from their owner- 
ship rights in oil lands, has heretofore 
been a vigorous and profitable one. 
One of the easiest methods has been 
the Oklahoma system of guardianship 
by which white guardians of Negroes 
and Indians have made fortunes and 
often impoverished the true owners. 
Recently, however, these gentlemen 
met a man whom they could not cheat. 
And this occurred in the Smackover 
oil fields near Camden, Arkansas. 


ERE lived Parthenia Edith Berry, 
who inherited from her mother 

160 acres of land and whose father had 
80 more acres. But it is neither pleasant 
nor entirely safe for a lone woman to 
run a farm forty miles from Louisiana 
and fifty miles from the Red river of 
evil fame. Miss Berry, therefore, 
taught in the county school and in 1913 
she met in Camden, Arthur Sewell, 
who was a traveling real-estate agent 
and who induced her to buy a piece of 
Property in Muskogee, Oklahoma, a 
city with a pushing Negro population. 
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Sewells Strike: Oil 


66. i 


A Story of Hard 
Work and Success 


eT 


Mr. Sewell was born in the Parish 
of Iberville, Louisiana, October 1, 
1876. He had five sisters and two 
brothers. His father died in 1897; 
both brothers eventually died; and his 
five sisters married. The family had 
been brought up on the farm but after 


the death of the men, the mother went 
to live with one of her daughters and 
young Sewell went to Jennings, Louis- 
iana, to work in a rice mill. Then he 
tried traveling for a tailoring house 
in Chicago and finally he went into 
real-estate work selling for the Reeves 
Realty Company of Muskogee. Here 
he met with better success and became 
well known among the colored people 
of the Southwest. His acquaintance 
with Miss Berry ripened into a love 
affair and they were married in 1915. 

Mrs. Sewell believed firmly in farm- 
ing and she finally persuaded Mr. 


Arthur William Sewell and John Weldon Sewell 




































Arthur Sewell 
Sewell to give up the real-estate busi- 
ness and to develop the farm she had 
inherited. At first, Sewell was not 
enthusiastic; he knew farming and he 
knew*the South. But he finally took 
his wife’s advice and settled on the 
farm. He cleared the land, built 
fences and erected a snug little five- 
room house. The family was com- 
fortable and happy and two little boys 
were born, Arthur William and 
John Weldon Sewell. Then sud- 
denly in 1920, the mother died after 
a brief illness. For a year Mr. Sewell 
stayed on the farm and took care of 
the babies. He cooked and washed 
and farmed. He paid up all his debts 
except a $450 mortgage on his wife’s 
land and the land of her father. 


N 1920, he sent his little bovs to his 

married sister at Arcola, Missis- 
sippi, and came north. He thought 
of entering the real-estate business 
at Gary, Indiana, but finally decided 
to locate in Chicago. Here he found 
the usual difficulty of a colored man 
in getting work. The best thing he 
could find was a position as janitor 
in the Tractor Works Department 
ot the International Harvester 
Company. He had never tried 
menial work like this before but it 
was the best thing that was offered 
and he determined to do it well. 

In 1922 the mortgage of $450 on 
his land was due and he started to 
negotiate a loan to pay off the en- 
cumbrance. If he had been in the South 
this probably would have been easy al- 
though the terms might have been 
hard. In the North, the banks were 
not attracted by landed security sit- 
uated away down in Arkansas. Mr. 
Sewell explained that the land was 
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worth at least $20 an acre but still he 
was unable to raise the money. Finally 
he went to the Superintendent of the 
Tractor Company and asked him if he 
could help him secure the loan. The 
Superintendent secured a loan of $350 

















































































Some of the Oil Wells 





The Sewell Home, Chicago 


from the Harvester Company to which 
Mr. Sewell added $100 of his savings. 
The mortgage was paid off and the 
loan paid back in weekly payments of 
$5 out of Sewell’s salary. 

On the verv dav he made his last 
payment, there came a telegram from 








Camden, Arkansas, saying that oil had 
been discovered within half a mile of 


Sewell’s land. . Sewell left for Arkan- 


sas. He was immediately set upon by 
the oil brokers. They wanted to se- 
cure lease of his land and they’ began 
to look into his title to the property. 
They found out that Mrs. Sewell had 
died without making a will and here 
they thought was a chance to make 
some trouble; but after all Mr. Sewell 
was a veteran real-estate man and 
while the people round about him, 
white and colored, were selling their 
leases for a song, he held off until he 
received $437 an acre or about $70,000 
in all for the lease. 

They then tried, as is customary, to 
buy his royalty rights, or part of 
them; but these he hung on to and he 
is possibly the only man, white or col- 
ored in the Smackover oil fields who 
owns and receives the whole of his one- 
eighth royalty on the oil produced. 


HE Sinclair Oil and Gas Com- 
pany bought the lease on the 160 
acres and the lease on the 80 acres left 
by Sewell’s father-in-law is owned by 
the Texas Oil Company. On these ad- 
jacent tracts, comprising 240 acres, 
there are twenty-two producing wells 
and they yield an average royalty to 
Mr. Sewell and his boys of $12,000 a 
month. As is usual in these cases, sev- 
eral suits were brought against the 
estate but Mr. Sewell fought all of 
them through the courts, winning 
every single case except a very small 
one which involved a very slight loss. 

Mr. Sewell finally returned to 
Chicago in 1923 and was appointed 
guardian for the children by the Cook 
County Probate Court, furnishing a 
bond by the Hartford Indemnity Com- 
pany of $170,000. 

Arthur Sewell is a quiet, 
(Turn to page 133) 


unas- 





The Present Mrs. Sewell 


Tue Crisis 





In Houses of Glass 


re" HE soft, languid voice of Mrs. 
| Langford, wife of a middle-class 
merchant in Xville, Georgia, 
interrupted the awkward, sorrowful 
silence. 

“There, there, “Honey”, don’ take 
on so! Y’all must have some kin-folk 
back where you came from an’ when 
they read of yo’ mothah’s death, they’ll 
sure come fo’ you. While you’re wait- 
in’, you just stay right heah with Wil- 
lie Mae. We all ’re right glad to 
have you.” 

“Honey” Davis, the girl addressed, 
made a forlorn-looking picture as she 
sat huddled on the top step of the Lang- 
ford home, eyes swollen from weeping 
and bobbed curls in tousled disorder. 
There was something uncommonly at- 
tractive, wistfully appealing, about her. 
She wore a trig little sport dress of 
mystical mauve, set off by soft collar 
and cuffs of friendliest yellow. But it 
was the unlooked-for beauty of face in 
a child only fourteen years old that 
fastened one’s attention. The sum- 
mer’s sun had poured a rich brown tint 
over the velvety olive skin, against 
which the appealing blue eyes and dark 
brown hair stood out in challenging 
contrast. 

“But I feel so lonesome without 
Mothah! Y’all are powerful good to 
me (caressing the hand of Mrs. Lang- 
ford), but you don’ know how it feels 
to be all alone. You reckon folks will 
see that notice in the papah, sure 
‘nough? O, I wish I knew where 
Mothah’s people are!” ; 

“Didn’t she ever tell you where y’all 
come from? Nor anything ’bout her 
folks? Y’all always looked like for- 
eigners to me an’ I set out several 
times to ask yo’ mothah, but she was 
so sort o’ tight-mouthed, a body didn’t 
‘low to ask her many questions.” 


T the reference to her mother’s 

much-discussed failure to talk 
about herself or her family, Honey’s 
full lips disappeared into a stubborn, 
set line and her eyes flashed a warn- 
ing not unheeded by the woman. Ina 
conciliatory tone of voice she bade 
“Honey” make herself comfortable 
while she, Mrs. Langford, returned 
to the house to superintend the prepa- 
rations for supper. 

Left to herself, “Honey” resumed 
her mournful, tearful meditation, 
from which state, she was rudely 
roused by the sound of wild, hilarious 
laughter and rythmical, racing feet. 
As she hastily peered over the railing, 
a ten or twelve-year old boy rounded 
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the corner near the Langford home, 
running at top speed and followed by 
a yelling, pelting trio of colored boys. 
No sooner did the runner catch sight 
of “Honey” than he dashed up the 
steps in search of refuge. “Honey” 
rushed the boy into the house. Re- 
turning immediately to the porch, she 
faced the chasing, barefoot trio who 
now stood defiantly bunched on the 
edge of the sidewalk. 

“Go ’way from heah, you good-for- 
nothing niggers! How dare you chuck 
stones at a white boy? Y’all orter be 
skinned alive! Go on ’way from heah! 
Go on, I say! How come y'all don’ 
move?” 

“He beat up mah li’ brothah what 
wasn’ both’rin’ him a ’tall an we all 
gonna fix him,” bravely spoke the old- 
est, aged eight. 

“T don’ believe it,” shouted ‘Honey’. 
““Leastways if he did, y’all ain’t got 
no call to hit him. You’re nothin’ but 


niggers, nohow. Get away from 
heah!” 


ITH which shrill command she 

reached for some nearby stones, 
but the dusky trio had already decided 
in favor of “safety first” and were re- 
treating precipitately, with many a 
backward glance. When all was once 
more restored to tranquility, the white 
boy emerged in answer to “Honey’s” 
call, curtly thanked her for her assis- 
tance and continued on his way. 
Scarcely was he out of sight when the 
unusually animated form of Willie 
Mae dashed up the steps. 

“O, ‘Honey’, look what I just got 
fo’ you from the Post Office!” 

“A letter? Sure ’nough! O, I do 
hope it’s from some of Mothah’s folks! 
Maybe they did see the notice in the 
papah after all. I’m so excited I can’t 
open it and besides I’ve just had a time 
with these nasty, dirty nigger boys that 
live two streets back yonder in Sawdust 
Bottom. Mothah always scolded me 
for calling ’em ‘niggers’ but they are 
and I just can’t help calling ’em that. 
I hate ’em all with their smelly black 
skins. Ugh! I nevah could see how 
she could take up fo’ ’em so. I’m so 
nervous I can’t read this letter. Read 
it fo’ me, Willie Mae?” 

“Sho’. Mighty pretty handwriting 


A Story by ETHEL R. CLARK 


an’ yes! it’s signed ‘Your loving Aunt, 
Etta Philips’. Goodness, ‘Honey’, I 
reckon she’s rich as anything! Now 
listen: 
Hospital, 
Boston, Mass. 
Aug. 12, 1921. 
My dear Niece :— 

I can scarcely hold my »<x for I am 
so excited, so anxious to see you. I 
have just read an overlooked copy of 
The Blade, the one in which your 
mothers death is announced and your 
search for relatives. I am your 
mother’s sister, but we have neither 
seen nor heard from each other for 
more than fourteen years. 

O! my little niece, how I long to go 
to you, but I am temporarily indis- 
posed, the result of an’ automobile ac- 
cident—nothing serious. So I have ar- 
ranged for you to go to a boarding 
school for girls at , N.C, un- 
til such time as I can make the trip 
and fetch you home with me. Miss 
Mabel Whitely, the principal, is a per- 
sonal friend and knew your mother 
many years ago. I am enclosing a 
check to cover your expenses. 

Meanwhile, be a good girl and bear 
up bravely. 

Your loving Aunt, 
Etta PHiips. 

“My, but you're a_ lucky girl, 

During the reading of the letter 
“Honey’s” eyes had grown positively 
luminous. As Willie Mae ceased speak- 
ing, the little motherless gir] sprang to 
her feet, threw both arms around 
Willie Mae with boundless enthu- 
siasm, then pulling Willie May by 
the hand, ran into the house calling to 
Mrs. Langford in high, exultant 
tones. 


HE train had deposited “Honey”’, 

three other passengers and some 
baggage at their mutual destination, a 
rural station in North Carolina. The 
three passengers and most of the bag- 
gage had disappeared. Only a small 
group of colored bystanders, men and 
a half-grown boy, remained within 
“‘Honey’s” range of vision. As the girl 
remained standing there, the boy 
started toward her bearing a covered 
basket in one hand and a large pot of 
steaming coffee in the other. 

When he was within hailing dis- 

tance, he thus offered his wares: 

“Fried chicken, fried chicken, 

Right out’n de pan! 

Fresh coffee, hot coffee, 
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Bes’ in de lan’. 


























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































“Honey” was too full of anticipa- 
tion and anxiety even to think of eat- 
ing, so shook her head impatiently and 
walked toward the section of the wait- 
ing room designated for the whites. 
Ere she reached the threshold, one of 
the blacks, an elderly man who had 
detached himself from the idle group, 
accosted her hesitantly, hat in hand. 

“’Scuse me, Missy, but is yo’ name 
Davis?” 

“Reckon tis. Did Miss Whitely 
send y'all fo’ me?” appraisingly. 

“Yes, Miss, but I ‘lowed ’twarnt 
you at fus’. Dis heah y’all’s baggage? 
Jes’ follah me. Heah’s owah cyah.” 

“Owah cyah” proved to be a much- 
battered, mud-besmeared Ford and as 
the journey to the school progressed, 
the unsightly appearance of the car was 
amply justified by the terrible condition 
of the roads, most of which were deep, 
red mud. After what seemed to be 
the longest three miles in “Honey's” 
experience, the school was finally 
sighted. 


AC the Ford ground its familiar 
course up the driveway, the girl 
became a human whirlpool of conflict- 
ing emotions. Colored girls all over 
the campus! What was the driver 
taking her here for? Could he have 
mistaken her for some other person by 
the name of Davis? Had her Aunt 
made a mistake in the name and loca- 
tion of the school? Surely not, for 
she had specifically said the principal 
and she were friends. 

Feverishly she extracted her Aunt’s 
letter from the handbag and re-read the 
instructions, comparing the name of the 
school given in the letter with the 
name written over the main doorway 
of the building they were approaching. 
The names were identical! 

What could it mean? What was 
the trouble? Why was her Aunt 
sending her, “Honey”, a white girl, to 
a colored school? There was some 
terrible, hideous mistake. She would 
see the principal! 

“Welcome to our fold, dear! -So 
this is the little niece of whom your 
Aunt wrote me? We are indeed glad 
to have you. Yes, | am Miss Whitely. 
Walker. please see that her baggage 
is taken to Room 8. Have you the 
trunk check?” 

All this from a dark-skinned, portly 
woman. “Honey’s” face had grad- 
ually been assuming the color of pop- 
pies. As Miss Whitely reached in the 
car to help the girl to alight, she could 
restrain herself no longer. Wild eyed, 
she wrenched herself free and literally 
screamed at the woman: 

“Take yo’ black hands off me! Take 
‘em off I say! Don’t you dare touch 
me! Do y'all heah? Send those black 
devils away! Send them away, I tell 
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you! I’ll—I’ll—Leave me alone! Let 
go! Don’t you push me! Stop it, I 
say! Stop! Just wait till I—” 

Only by sheer force, violent strug- 
gling, did Miss Whitely finally manage 
to get the biting, scratching, kicking 
girl into the office and close the door. 
She was as one insane. The scuffle had 
drawn a crowd of curious, eager on- 
lookers, whose proximity served but to 
incense her the more. 


T first the older woman had been 

frankly stunned by the outburst, 
but only for a moment. Intuitively 
she understood. Now taking from the 
wall a group photograph and looking 
intently at “Honey”, the principal in- 
quired whether the girl had ever seen 
her Aunt. Upon receiving a sullen 
shake of the head, Miss Whitely sin- 
gled out a woman of pleasing appear- 
ance in the group and pointing to her 
said, 

“There is your Aunt.” 

Amazement, incredulity, lastly fear, 
passed in swift succession over the face 
of “Honey”. This woman with brown 
skin and curly black hair her Aunt! 
What a joke! What a silly, cheap, 
degrading lie! What was the matter 
with this woman, anyhow? How dare 
she! Her Aunt a nigger! Well I 
reckon not! Wasn’t her Aunt her 
mother’s own sister? And wasn’t her 
mother white? 

Wasn’t her mother white? That 
phrase began to repeat itself automatic- 
ally in her mind until with each suc- 
cessive repetition a hellish doubt be- 
gan to take form. First one remem- 


‘bered trait of her late mother, then 


another doubtful characteristic sug- 
gested itself in embryo. Evidence of 
the growth and torture of these re- 
flections was plainly’ visible on 
“Honey’s” countenance. Mechanic- 
ally she retreated step by step to the 
opposite side of the room, eyes riveted 
alternately on the photograph and Miss 
Whitely as if she would educe from 
the one or the other the truth of this 
terrible accusation. 

It was a lie! Of course! Of 
course! This Negro, this dark-skinned 
woman, her Aunt! 

Now the hysterical laughter! Again 
the sudden contraction of the mouth 
and the dilating of the pupils as a 
seeming doubt once more entered the 
portals of thought. How Miss 
Whitely longed to go to her and clear 
away the vacillatine look of terror! 
Now it was Miss Whitely’s turn to 
question. Why had this girl been kept 
in deliberate ignorance of her racial 
identity? Yet even as she asked her- 
self the question she knew only too 
well the answer. To enable “Honey” 
to receive the best in education and 


advantages, of course. But oh! the 
penalty of the awakening! 


OW “Honey” was sitting down, 
still absorbed, verily hypnotized 
by the photograph. Suddenly she 
sprang to her feet, ran to a mirror in 
the corner of the room and gazed scru- 
tinously at herself. What torture to 
watch her! Demented with fear. 
Hunted, hounded, by an invisible en- 
emy which chased her in never-ending 
circles of doubt, broken only by frag- 
mentary intervals of approaching hys- 
teria. 

At length, turning abruptly from 
the mirror, she advanced toward the 
principal and looked her full in the 
eye. 

“Tell me honestly, truthfully, is she 
really mah Aunt? And was my 
mothah colored, too? Am I—Am I— 
a—n—n—nigger ?” 

O, the pathos, the quivering agony 
voiced in that query! 

For reply, Miss Whitely inclined 
her head and extended two gracious 
hands. With a smothered shriek and 
a visible crumpling of the body as 
though a burden too heavy to be borne 
had suddenly been placed upon it, 
“Honey” sank to the floor, senseless. 

For two long weeks, a motherless, 
raceless girl battled with delirium and 
soul-destroying humiliation. Eventu- 
ally youth won. The period of con- 
valescence over, she was permitted to 
leave her room the third week but re- 
mained a wilfully solitary figure on 
porch or campus. 

A month dragged slowly by, a 
month of unrealities, of searing pain 
and readjustments. The awful shame 
of it! She, “Honey” Davis, one of 
those things, a nigger! O dear God! 
Why hadn’t someone told her before! 
What would her white friends say 
when they knew? 

It was all so clear now. Mother’s 
reticence! Their solitary existence! 
Mother, whom she had almost wor- 
shipped, only a nigger! O, well, may- 
be the dreadful sting of it would wear 
away after a while. Already she was 
beginning to like Miss Whitely. 

What had happened to her, 
“Honey”, anyhow? How had she 
changed? Wasn’t she the same girl 
now that she had always been? Did 
her mind, her body, function any dif- 
ferently now than in former times? 
No and yes! To all outward appear- 
ance she was the same. But the inner 
self! Funny how just thinking a 
thing could change one so! Maybe 
that was all that really made things 
different anyway. Just thinking so. 

Another change had been effected, 
too. Whereas, heretofore, she had al- 
ways thought of colored people as 
“niggers”, the term now filled her with 

(Turn to page 133) 
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The Negro Common School in North 


discussion of the Negro common 

school in North Carolina and took 
up the matter of the changed attitude 
of the State, the population and en- 
rollment and the training of teachers. 
It may be added that, as a result of 
the teacher training effort, of 5,037 
colored teachers in 1923-24, 2,679 or 
53.19% had standard ratings accord- 
ing to the state requirements. There 
are still numbers of school officials in 
the State, who refuse to employ well- 
trained colored teachers. 

In the meantime North Carolina is 
attracting a large proportion of the 
Negro graduates of both Northern and 
Southern colleges and normal schools. 


SCHOOL HOUSES 
HE work of building Negro 
schoolhouses in North Carolina 
has been greatly advanced by the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund. W. F. Credle, Su- 
pervisor of the Fund, says: 

The Julius Rosenwald Fund has 
aided on the construction of 571 
schools for the rural colored children 
of North Carolina. Those buildings 
contain 1,576 classrooms and have a 
pupil capacity of 70,920. They were 
erected at a cost of $2,796,710. The 
contributions were as follows: 

Negroes (private 
contributions) 


Whites (private 
contributions) 


[: the May Crisis we began the 


....$ 493,633.00 or 17.66% 


66,907.00 or 2.39% 
.. 1,775,534.00 or 63.48% 


460,636.00 or 16.47% 


Public Funds 
The Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund 

Total $2,796,740.00 

It must not for a moment be for- 
gotten that the nearly half million dol- 
lars given by Negroes is double taxa- 
tion since their regular and legal taxes 
are already included in the ‘Public 
Funds”. North Carolina, however, is 
not like Mississippi, depending mainly 
on Mr. Rosenwald for its Negro 
schoolhouses. Mississppi contributes 
only one-tenth of their cost while 
North Carolina contributes nearly 
64%. 

The 533 buildings which had been 
completed January first, 1926, com- 
prised of 15 teachers’ homes, 111 one- 
room buildings; 197 two-room build- 
ings; 76 three-room buildings; 79 four- 
room buildings; 12 five-room build- 
ings; 30 six-room buildings; 3 seven- 
room buildings; 5 eight-room build- 
ings; 3 nine-room buildings; 1 eleven- 
room building; and 1 fourteen-room 
building. The Jeanes Fund has 41 Su- 
pervisors in the State employed by the 
Counties. There have been 1,660 com- 
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munity meetings held, 211 schools 
teaching cooking; 1,055 teaching sew- 
ing; 395 teaching Manual Training. 
The Supervisor reports 936 good 
schoolhouses and 341 very poor houses. 


HIGH SCHOOLS 


HE most astonishing development 

in North Carolina is that of Ne- 
gro High Schools. Indeed, Basil Ma- 
thews, the English author, declares it 
to be “the most remarkable High 
School development of recent years in 
the United States of America”. 

There were in 1925 for the ten. mil- 
lion Negroes in the Southern states 
only 166 state accredited high schools. 
The four leading states were North 
Carolina with 43; Virginia, 18; West 
Virginia, 13; and Kentucky with 11. 
Two or three of the states with dual 
systems belong either to the North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools or to the Associa- 
tion of the Middle States and Mary- 
land. In these states the Negro high 
schools are rated on the same basis as 
the white schools. The rest of the 
Southern states belong to the Southern 
Association which so far has refused 
te recognize any colored high. schools 
under amy circumstances. 

The development of North Carolina 
high schools is due primarily to the 
work of W. A. Robinson, a young col- 
ored man, who is Supervisor of colored 
high school, and to his official su- 
periors, N. C. Newbold. Director of 
the Division of Negro Education and 
A. T: Allen, the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. The history of 
this movement may be outlined as fol- 
lows: 

In 1917, when a new law recogniz- 
ing definite educational standards went 
into effect there were practically no 
colored public high schools in the state, 
except in the so-called State Normal 


Schools. 


HE standards of high schools set 
by the state law are high and 


are identical for both races. The 
term must be not less than 160 days 


and be four years beyond the seventh 
grade. There must be 3 teachers 
holding required certificates, not less 
than 45 pupils in average daily attend- 
ance an approved program of studies 
and approved equipment. Fifteen 
standard units are required for gradu- 
ation. There must be a library in a 
separate room, maps, laboratories and 
regular records and reports. 

By 1919, 11 colored schools were 
designated as standard high schools; 4 
private and 6 public. The difficulties, 
however, facing the white supervisors 
of high schools were very great. Espe- 
cially on account of the dual system. 
White and colored principals could not 
attend the same conferences and it was 
difficult even to get a list of the colored 
schools. In 1921 a Department of 
Negro Education was established un- 
der N. C. Newbold, who had already 
for eight years acted as State Agent 
for Negro Schools under the General 
Education Board. Mr. Newbold im- 
mediately appointed W. A. Robinson 
as Supervisor of the colored high 
schools. 

The growth of Negro accredited 
high schools has been as follows: 


Private Public 


Total 

1917- 0 
1919-11 rt 
1922-17 17 
1923-24 24 
1924-34 34 
1925-43 43 
1926-49 26 49 

Thus, in 1924-25 there were in 
North Carolina 94 colored high 
schools, of which 43 were standard ac- 
credited schools. Of these 3 were in 
group one, 1, A.A., 13 in Group 1, A.; 
and 5 in Group 1, B.; 9 were in Group 
2, A. and 13 in Group 2, B. Of the 
43 schools 4 were Departments of 
State Normal Schools; 14 were city 
schools; 3 rural schools; making 21 
public schools in all. The other 22 
schools were in private institutions. 

In 1926 the 49 accredited Negro 
4-year high schools sent out 1,220 grad- 
uates, of whom 627 or 51.3% contin- 
ved their study, as compared with 
46.2% in 1925. Three hundred sixty- 
two went to teaching. Those who are 
ccntinuing their study are also repre- 
sented at Columbia, College of the City 
of New York, New York University, 
Pratt Institute, Howard University, 
Fisk University, Atlanta, Lincoln and 
a dozen other institutions which admit 
these high school graduates into their 
freshman classes. 

Statistics of the high schools fol- 
low: 
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Enrollment in all 111 high schools 1925-26: 
First Year rie ssahwleasa > sae 


Second Year y 3000 

Third Year .. 5 . 2186 

Fourth Year ....... ats 1508 

Total statins bid ; ..11,325 

Graduates : 1210 

Average Daily Attendance: 

PU WOE inc ssks savvecwesees 3596 

Second Year .. 2343 

Third Year Séciatipes ove «cee 

Bourth Year .....:00-cccesove 1177 

Total ee ee ee . 8,910 

Accredited High Schools ... 49 
Total enrollment . 1924-25 7 6,905 
Total enrollment .......... ee 8,480 
Total graduates oes se—MBe-ahee PO 
Total graduates 555 sua As secmanente 1,012 
Total graduates ..........1925-26............1,149 
Total number of teachers 1924-25 . 838 
Educated in N. Carolina o> 2004-35...... 73 
Total number of teachers ....1925-26 385 
Educated in N. Carolina 1925-26 85 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
HE development in Elementary 
Schools shows as yet no such 
striking improvement and there is not 
as yet a single standard Negro elemen- 
tary school either city or rural. These 
standards however have been set up 
only in the last three years. 
For the future, Superintenden: Al- 

ien said in his report for 1923-24: 
“My recommendation for the im- 

provement of Negro education can be 

repeated in a few words, as follows: 

1. An increased number of teachers to 
avoid overcrowding. 

2. The continuation of the building 
program until from 1,500 to 2,000 
new class rooms are provided in ad- 
dition to replacing many that are 
now inadequate. 

3. Improve the quality of teaching by 
insisting that as many as possible 

* be graduates of normal schools be- 
fore beginning to teach. 

4. Continued emphasis on supervision 
of instruction in order to move the 
children along the grades as rapidly 
as possible. 

5. Strengthen the high school program 
so that a much larger percentage of 
colored children will be in reach of 
them. 

6. Continue to build up the normal 
schools looking ultimately toward a 
corps of competent teachers. 

7. Erect an institution of higher learn- 
ing to unify the whole system of 
Negro education. 


RACE DISCRIMINATION 


HE average expense per day of 
each pupil attending the public 
schools in the United States in 1920 
was 39.6 cents. The average for the 
Negro of North Carolina in 1925-6 
was 10.9 cents. It is clear then that 
with all the commendable advance this 
state is far below the national average. 
The white schools of North Carolina 
show an average of about 20 cents. 
We may illustrate the discrimination 
between black and white children by 
these graphs based on figures of 1925-6. 
The cost per pupil in attendance is 
as follows: 
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(Top) <A. T. Allen, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 


(Center) N.C..Newbold, Director of the 
Department of Negro Education. 


(Bottom) W. A. Robinson, Assistant 
Inspector Colored High Schools 
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Here we see the effect of a double 
system of public schools upon the poor 
and ignorant and socially ostracized 
even in a state which is trying to do its 
duty to all its children. 


The number of pupils attending per 
teacher is as follows: 


WHITE LUENTARY SCHOOLS 
zZé- 


LOLOKED SCHOOLS 
0 


The average monthly salary varies 
as follows: _ 


WHITE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
LD 
COLORED SCHOOLS 

The scholarship of teachers varies as 


follows: (100 representing 1 year of 
high school wu...) 


wire ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
a 
COLORED SCHOOLS 


ie 


In all these figures white high 
schools are not included and colored 
high schools are. This makes the ap- 
parent discrimination less than it really 
is. 


The actual discrimination in teach- 
ers’ monthly pay is as follows: 


Maximum Minimum 
for Negroes for Whites 


Primary 

Class A , 

No experience ...... Pon 100 
i a ee er tT 100 133 


Other comparisons follow: 


White Colored 
Value of school property $53,177,235 $6,580,770 
School property per 


child enrolled ........ d $97.73 $26.44 
Consolidated schools 634 57 
Percent of teachers with 

standard certificates.... 86.08% 13.19% 


Teachers employed . , 16,382 5,120 
Total teacher salaries $13,100,729.41 $2,233,983.29 
Average annual ' 

teacher’s salary .... $799.70 $436.32 
Average term, days.. 146.2 134.6 
Enrollment in schools 

168 days or more 


ND ees as oat ahs done 324,554 66,827 
Less than 160 days 
NE dita aks Dsdss 219,588 182,077 
Population of State, 
RS rr eee 1,783,779 763,407 
POE RE. inci s05s-5 ; 69.7% 29.8% 


Some counties persist in ignoring the 
rights of colored children. For in- 
stance a county-wide plan for the or- 
ganization of the schools of Lincoln 
County has been published by the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
The schools of the county have been 
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N Wednesday, June 22nd, in the 
O Cable Hall at Indianapolis the 
opening session of the 18th annual con- 
ference of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People 
will be held. At this meeting Arthur 
B. Spingarn of New York, Chairman 
of the National legal committee, and 
Vice-President of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People will preside. Mr. Spin- 
garn will be introduced by Mrs. Olivia 
Taylor, President of the Indianapolis 
Branch of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People. 
Unusual interest will be attached to 
this introduction, as Mrs. Taylor is the 
first woman president of a_ branch 
which has entertained a_ conference. 
Governor Ed. Jackson of Indiana will 
deliver an address of welcome, and 
the principal addresses will be made 
by Louis Marshall of New York, one 
of the most distinguished authorities on 
constitutional law in the United States 
and the Right Rev. Wm. T. Vernon, 
Bishop of the A. M. E. Church. 


There will also be mass meetings in 
the same hall on Thursday evening, 
June 23rd, Friday evening, June 24th, 
Monday, June 27th and Tuesday, 
June 28th. Among the speakers who 
have already accepted invitations are 
Hon. Hamilton Fish, Jr., member of 
Congress from New York and stal- 
wart champion of the rights of the 
Negro on the floor of Congress; Clar- 
ence Darrow; Dr. Will W. Alexander, 
secretary of the inter-racial committee ; 
Dr. DuBois, who will tell of his recent 
visit to Russia and other distinguished 
figures in American life. In addition 
to those already named, a number of 
others have tentatively accepted invi- 
tations to speak, thus insuring what 
will undoubtedly be the greatest pro- 
gram yet arranged for one of the asso- 
ciation’s annual conferences. 

Unusual interest also is attached to 
the business sessions. These will be 
held on the morning and afternoon of 
Thursday, Friday, Monday and Tues- 
day. Here the delegates will consider 
various problems and map out cam- 
paigns for meeting these problems for 
the ensuing year. 


The mass meeting on Sunday after- 
noon June 26th will be held at the 
great Cable Tabernacle. This great 
auditorium which seats ten thousand, 
is located within walking dis ance of 
the Moon Circle, which is 
the very heart of the bus: 

The principal speakers a 
afternoon mass meeting$*¥ ill be Clas-z.. 
ence Darrow, who has* postponed a 
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trip to Europe in order to be at the 
conference, and James Weldon John- 
son, who will tell of the work of the 
association during the past year and 
the plans contemplated for future ac- 
tivities. 

Indianapolis is one of the most con- 
veniently located cities in the United 
States for conference purposes. It is 
reached by seventeen railroads and thir- 
teen inter-urban lines which make pos- 
sible speediest contact with the nation 
at large. More than two million peo- 
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ple can reach Indianapolis within 
twelve hours’ ride and sixty million of 
Americans live within one day’s ride. 
In addition: there are excellent roads 
leading to Indianapolis from all direc- 
tions for those who plan to go to the 
conference by motor, 

The great achievements of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People since the Chicago 
conference in 1926 and the serious sit- 
uation which has existed in Indiana 
during the past six years because of the 
Ku Klux Klan make the 18th Annual 
Conference of unusual significance. 
Indications point to the largest at- 
tendance of delegates, members and 
friends in the years in which these con- 
ferences have been held. 


The Crisis Twins! 





Milwaukee 


By WILLIAM CURTIS CRAVER 
National Student Secretary of the Y. M.C A. 


COND sone that was a mile- 
stone that points the way 
to greater achievements,” 
said a Negro college student to his 
traveling comrades, Southern white 
college students, as they journeyed 
southward in broad daylight in a Pull- 
man car through the state of Tennes- 
see. This Negro student was not over 
optimistic in his view of race relation- 
ships, for he had observed and experi- 
enced them through three National 
Christian Student Conventions, Des 
Moines, Indianapolis and Milwaukee. 
And while he was thus speaking Ne- 
groes and whites, men and women, 
were returning, as he was, from the 
Milwaukee Student Conference Dy 
four other routes to five other South- 
ern states fraternizing with one an- 
other as had never before been wit- 
nessed South of the Ohio and Mason 
and Dixon’s line. This student had 
heard from other leaders how that at 
one of the first National conventions 
of this kind the Negro delegates had 
been told to “enter the back door” of 
the convention hall and to occupy 
“special seats”, with the result that 
“a very few” white students protested 
and all the Negro students left the 
meeting. He had himself witnessed 
the failure of the downright opposi- 
tion of Des Moines hotel keepers to 


the entertainment of Negro delegates - 


when many of the white and all of 
the Negro leaders of the convention 
challenged their policy. At Indian- 





Reality in Race Relations 
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apolis he had seen the Ku Klux Klan 
shake its hooded head in a futile effort 
to have any of the convention leaders 
of the two races adopt some “Jim 
Crow” arrangements. But at Mil- 
waukee so far as he could see racial 
prejudice had completely broken down 
and hence his optimism. 


UT what was realized at Milwau- 

kee? What made this convention 
interracially any different? This: is dif- 
ficult to say. But Milwaukee was, as 
another student has said, “The door 
to the new social order of peace, of 
brotherhood, of fair play, of justice”. 
Time, a New York weekly, puts it 
thus, “Though there were celebrated 
speakers, the essential spiritual ‘give 
and take’ of the students themselves 
was the feature, a thing incapable of 
analysis by newspapers, interested in 
‘head line stuff’.” Speaking as con- 
cretely as possible, I would judge that 
at least seven things were construc- 
tively realized out of Milwaukee in 
the light of facing realities in race re- 
lations. 

The program of Milwaukee, unlike 
that of any previous conference of this 
nature, both from the standpoint of 
technique and resource material, came 
for the first time actually from the 


Thirty Virginia Students at Milwaukee 


hearts and minds of men and women 
student leaders of the different races 
of our country. Whites, Negroes, In- 
dians, foreigners, all had their say 
about the nature of the program. 


HE leadership at Milwaukee from 

every angle was never so varied 
in nationality and race. Whites from 
every part of the nation and world, 
Negroes from the North and South, 
Orientals, Africans and South Amer- 
icans appeared everywhere as leaders 
in forums and platform meetings. 

Another marked phase of the con- 
ference was the increase in the num- 
ber of Negro delegates from white col- 
leges from the North and West. The 
number at Milwaukee was double that 
attending Indianapolis. 

Six months before the Milwaukee 
meeting a white Southern student from 
Georgia proposed to the conference 
Transportation Committee for the 
South that: “If Negro and white 
delegates could travel together to Mil- 
waukee the conference could begin 
two days earlier.” The reader real- 
izes that this dream came true in part 
by what has already been said; for six 
Southern state delegations of both 
races actually did travel together in 
the most pleasant fellowship to and 
from Milwaukee. 


T ought to be known that the Mil- 
waukee association of hotels agreed 
as an organization to practice no dis- 
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Calendar Chat 


HE thrasher’s gold eyes have al- 
ways had a strangely unfriendly 
look to me. I have seen them gazing 
out in alarm from such queer places. I 
remember finding a thrasher nesting in 
a pile of pear tree trimmings in a pas- 
ture back of the orchard. You won't 
think this strange till I tell you that 
just below the thrasher in that same 
brush heap a wild, contrary hen had 
made her nest. 

The thrasher’s sorrel color contrasts 
oddly with its amber almost brass-col- 
ored eyes. It really is not beautiful 
at all nor attractive in bearing as are 
some birds; the gentle dove for in- 
stance. Thrasher is always on the 
alert and very tense. But do you re- 
member its concert song? 

By the arrival of June you will have 
been thoroughly reminded, for thrasher 
and cat bird medleys begin the latter 
part of April. Catbird rather mars 
its recitals by too many kittenish 
whines. Not so with the song of 
Thrasher. It is clear and brisk, start- 
ing, 

“Bir-dee, bir-dee! 

Wake up! Wake up!” 
and in quicker tones, “Hurry, hurry! 
You can see Thrasher anywhere about 
the lawn and hear that bright collec- 
tion of songlets. Perhaps I should 
have been writing of the wild roses 
that appear near the blackberry tan- 
gles in June or even of brown-eyed 
Susans, but I got to thinking of yel- 
low-eyed Thrasher and madé that my 
theme. 


Dandelions . 
While I was sleeping all the clouds 
Dropped dandelions on this hill. 
I left it when I went to bed 
As dull as any whippoorwill, 


But now this morning, just look here! 
Their gold is sprinkled all around, 
Hiding the very blades of grass 
That long have covered up the ground. 


Bright like a thousand stars of gold, 
Set in a winter’s sky, 

Gleam all the dandelions’ lights, 
Held up so straight and high. 


Sweet Sultana 


Her court was in the sun on the 
south side of Mother Gardner’s cot- 
tage. Mother Gardner had planted 
the Sweet Sultana there in’ May. 

arlier in the spring she had sowed 
seeds of Oriental Poppy in loam be- 
side Sweet Sultana. 
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Oriental Poppy was such a proud 
flower and so beautiful. The people 
spoke of his splendor. In May he 
would raise his head with its elaborate 
fez, a daring shameless vermilion that 
even the suns of June somehow failed 
to make look heavy or marring to the 
landscape. There was a something 
fairy-like and dainty in Oriental Pop- 
py’s fez. Slender, lithe, he would 
tower sometime: as high as four feet 
and Mother Gardner’s visitors used 
to gaze upon him with joy. 

Oriental Poppy, idly standing in the 
sun, used to wonder just how the Sul- 
tana to whom he was subject really 
looked. For she never lifted her head 
till July and Oriental Poppy’s time 
did not extend beyond June. 

He would think, “Now if I am four 
feet tall, my Sultana must be at least 
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six feet. And if I wear a vermilion 
fez her turban must be still more 
showy, perhaps solid gold. Would 
that my time extended to the hour of 
her raising her head! It makes me 
uncomfortable to think of her coming 
here when I am gone and with her 
splendor causing people to forget me 
entirely.” 

While Oriental Poppy was worry- 
ing about her coming, Sweet Sultana 
continued quietly to prepare for the 
time of the raising of her head. She 
would wear a modest purple turban 
for royalty, or even a white head- 
dress. And she would not be taller 
than two feet. But of course Oriental 
Poppy did not know this. 

He fretted so constantly over Sul- 
tana’s coming and eclipsing him that 
he failed to take note of Hennipen. 
She was a fat, brown, thrifty looking, 
over-indulged hen that had _ been 
hatched out of season and reared by 
Mother Gardner in the basement near 
the furnace. Hennipen liked the de- 
licious softness of the loam where 
Oriental Poppy stood.  . 

She kept coming theze. And one 
day while Oriental Poppy was gazing 
down upon Sweet Sultana and decid- 
ing that he would try to linger. till 
she arrived, Hennipen scratched with 
two strong yellow feet, put her plump 
body on the ground, beat the earth 
with her wings and,—let me tell it 
quickly; there’s nothing else to do 
—uprooted Oriental Poppy! 

And he never got to see the simple 
little Sultana in her purple turban. 


Cat of Muscat 


I met a cat clear from Muscat. 

Her eyes were very green, 

Her beard quite strong and stiff and 
long, 

Expression rather mean. 

1 thought it strange that she should 
MEW 


Just as our home-grown kitties do. 


Spring Rains 
When spring rains come 
The wet earth wakes 
And smells all fresh and new; 


Like grasses smell deep down at root 
When blades are full of dew. 


It smells as though the whole wide 
earth 

Were being made again, 

When trees and lawns ate washed off. 
fresh 

With cooling springtime rain. 
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HE Beethoven Centenary which 
| has recently been celebrated 
throughout the world by num- 
berless performances of the great mu- 
sician’s works calls to mind the name 
of the talented virtuoso, George Pol- 
gren Bridgetower, violinist and inti- 
mate friend of the immortal master. 
Over 10,000 articles concerning Bee- 
thoven are said to have been written 
during the. week which marked the 
hundredth anniversary of his death. 
Numerous pictures of his associates, 
friends and contemporaries have been 
published and have been exhibited; 
however but in one instance have we 
noted tribute paid to the great mulatto 
violinist for whom Beethoven wrote 
the famous Kreutzer Sonata and: with 
whom it was first played. 


The details of Bridgetower’s family 
history are unknown. He was, how- 
ever, the son of an interesting char- 
acter by the name of Bridgetower, who 
had been introduced in the best circles 
of London before 1790 and was famil- 
iarly called “The Abyssinian Prince”. 
He was said to have come from Africa 
and migrated to Poland where he 
married a German or Polish woman. 
He afterwards lived in Dresden and 
died at Budissen on September 11, 
1807. 

John Frederick Bridgetower and his 
wife, Marie Ann, became the parents 
of two sons, both talented musicians, 
one a violoncellist and the other, 
George, the violinist who was born in 
Biala, or Viala, Poland in 1779. In 
1790, the father was seen in London 
with young George who was then 
known as a violin prodigy of excep- 
tional gift and talent. The mother 
was living at this time in Dresden with 
the other son. We hear nothing fur- 
ther of this youth, whose initial was 
“T”’, except that he evidently became 
a cellist of some note as he took part 
on an important program with his 


brother in 1803. 


HE son; George, was destined to 

have his name linked with that 
of Beethoven, the great German mas- 
ter who was born at Bonn on the 
Rhine and to become the first inter- 
preter of his greatest violin and piano 
sonata. For a personal description of 
young Bridgetower, historians rely on 
the information given on a pass which 
was probably a permit to travel to 
Dresden and to London to play. The 
permit found in Vienna police records 
is dated July 27, 1803. It reads: 


“George Bridgetower; occupation, 
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tone-master; born in Viala, Poland; 
24 years of age, middle height, smooth 
brown face, dark brown hair, brown 
eyes and somewhat thick nose.” From 
a picture taken of Bridgetower at this 
period, we find that he rightly deserved 
the description, “the handsome mu- 
latto”, which was afterwards given 
him. 

The boy was a pupil of Giorn (or 
Jarnowic) and of Haydn with whom 
Beethoven also studied for a short 
time. Showing great talent at the 
early age of ten, Bridgetower in 
his youth became a musician in the 
service of the Prince of Wales, who 
later became George IV. His first 
concert appearance was in Paris at a 
“Concert Spirituel” given April 13, 
1789. His playing was of such ex- 
cellence, that another concert was 
given eight months later and attended 
by 550 persons. In a review, The 
Morning Post of December 8 stated: 


“Ranzzini was enraptured and de- 
clared that he had never heard such 
execution before even from his friend 
La Motte who was, he thought, much 
inferior to this wonderful boy. The 
father was in the gallery and so af- 
fected by the applause bestowed on his 
son, that tears of pleasure and grati- 
tude flowed in profusion. The profits 
were estimated at 200 guineas.” 





The Bath Journal published a letter 
from the lad’s father who wrote ap- 
preciatively of the warm _ reception 
given his talented boy. 


N February 19, 1790, George 

made his first public appearance 
in London at Drury Lane Theatre, 
where he played a violin solo between 
parts of Handel’s “Messiah”. On 
the following second of June, he and 
Clement (then a lad of about the same 
age), gave a concert under the patron- 
age of the Prince of Wales at 
Brighton. 

In 1802, we hear of him visiting 
his mother in Dresden. He took ad- 
vantage of the baths at Teplitz and 
Carlsbad and had his permit extended 
so that he could spend a few months 
in Vienna. Appleby speaks of him at 
this time as being very industrious al- 
though inclined to be melancholy. 

He spent much time playing in 
Vienna, while successful appearances 
in Dresden, both in public and ex- 
clusive affairs, give him entry into the 
highest musical circles. At one of the 
private musicals he made the acquaint- 
ance of Held. Some years earlier he 
had received the warmest praise from 
Abt Vogler. At his first Dresden con- 
cert, July 24, 1802, given under the 
direction of Schulz, a Mozart sym- 
phony opened the program. In Janu- 
ary, 1803, the Prince of Wales through 
Frederick Lindemann granted young 
Bridgetower permission to arrange a 
number of English concerts. 

On the 18th of March a concert 
was given at which the well-known 
singer, Mlle. Gruenwald was to have 
sung, but having contracted a cold she 
was unable to appear. The program 
which was given without a singer, in- 
cluded a symphony by Beethoven and 
a violoncello concerto by T. Bridge- 
tower, brother of the violinist who 
played a rondo and a concerto. An- 
other concert was given on April 26 
under notable patronage. Other pub- 
lic concerts were planned for the year 
1803 and at this time, Bridgetower 
asked the assistance of Beethoven. 
This was willingly given and the first 
of a series took place in May. At this 
time a police license was necessary in 
order to give concerts in Vienna. The 
following statement appears on the re- 
—e side of a permit granted May 

th: 

“At this concert, (date indefinite— 
probably May 24th) the celebrated A 
Major Sonata, Op. 47, dedicated to 
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Labrador 
By E. MERRILL ROOT 


Y heart irhabits Labrador: 

A land of rocks—and little more 
Save rare, half-phantom caribou, 
And biting flies and Nauscaupees, 
And rough rock-lichens that can chew 
Granite and gnomic pygmy trees .. . 
It sometimes seems the metaphor 


Of Limbo should be Labrador! 


Lake Michikamau mournfully 

Lies in its socket. Could you see 

A colder lake upon the moon? 

Only the ouananiche and loon 

Visit its barren silver. When 

July wakes ptarmigan again 

To cluck and mate, each dawn is glossed— 
Still—with white lichens of the frost. 


Sombre her six-months midnight comes 
To hood her lakes like heads of drums 
Whereon the wind stamps to and fro 
Like a vast evil Manito 
Gone mad with loneliness. 
Cataract rivers cannot keep 
For long their open plunge and lapse— 
Slim otters caught in silver traps. 
White narwhals thundering on her shore, 
The icebergs batter Labrador. 


Her steep 


Her Barrens are a solitude— 

Huge, monochrome: FEarth’s 
mood. 

Her very flesh is frozen dead 

In ledges. “Tis as tho she said, 

“I can do nothing but endure. 

The Pole Star glints—the Cynosure 

Which all ships follow: here it is 

Thorn—and not crown—of my abyss. 

I bear the wind, the dark, the ice 

Forever. Summer’s armistice 

Is but Illusion; and I know 

The hoar reality is snow.” 


hopeless 


Hopeless as she is—and as strong, 

Ever I too endure the long 

Cold . . . the immense, fantastic night 

Like fossil Hell. I see the white 

Fanged Arctic wolves—Death’s 
hounds—run 

Soundlessly thru oblivion; 

And Northern Lights—like tremulous 

Vast phantoms reeds of phosphorous 

Growing in nightmares of the dead— 

Flutter forever overhead. 


dim 


As for Me 
LULU MINERVA SCHULTZ 


O waters of gold! 
Sweep over my covetous-soul 


Till I reek of your blazoning venom; ” 


And Midas-like, my eyes 
Bulge in delicious gluttony. 
* x * 


Ere I become, maggoty 
Spout this awful gold-burden 
To lesser fools! 


June, 1927 


Laura Wheeler 


@ Miss Laura Wheeler is a native of 
Hartford, Connecticut. Her early edu- 
cation was received in the public 
schools of Hartford, and after grad- 
uating from the Hartford High School 
with the highest honors, she did addi- 
tional studying and then entered the 
Pennslivania Academy of Fine Arts, 
in Philadelphia, Pa. While there she 
won honorable mention on several oc- 
casions and several minor prizes. Fin- 
ally she was awarded one of the highest 
honors, a scholarship to Europe which 
permitted her to continue her art edu- 
cation abroad in the most noted gal- 
leries. Many of her drawings have ap- 
peared in THE CRIsIs as covers as well 
as illustrating the articles and poems 
appearing there. From time to time 
she has illustrated books for the lead- 
ing publishing houses in this country. 
Her drawings have been on exhibition 
at the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts, Philadelphia; Cocoran Art Gal- 
lery, Washington, D. C.; and the 
Art Institute, Chicago, Illinois. When 
the Music and Art Department was 
started at the Cheyney Training School 
for Teachers, Cheyney, Pa., she was 
called to head that department. 

@ Also and by the way a little bird 
has told us that this very month Miss 
Wheeler will become the bride of Mr. 
Walter Waring of the Philadelphia 
public schools. The top of the morn- 
ing to Mr. and Mrs. Waring! 


Be 


Ma Lord 
By LANGSTON HUGHES 


MA LORD ain’t no stuck up man. 


Ma Lord, he ain’t proud. 
When he goes a walkin’ 
He gives me his hand. 
You ma friend, he ‘lowed. 


Ma Lord knows what it is to work. 
He knows how to pray. 

Ma Lord’s life was trouble, too, 
Trouble ever day. 


Ma Lord ain’t no stuck up man. 
He’s a friend o’ mine. 

When he went to heaben, 

His soul like fire, 

He tole me I was gwine. 

He said Sho you'll come wid me 
An’ be ma friend through eternity. 


Sorrow Songs 
CARRIE CLIFFORD 


Oh, haunting melodies of grief and pain; 

Oh, heart-wrung agonies distilled in song ; 

Oh, moving minors—wierd, pathetic 
strain; 


Oh, trembling cries forced by the cruel 
thong 


Of Hate! 
faith, 
Breathing fidelity to Unseen Love, 


From bleeding, bruised souls lashed to 
the earth; 


Oh, soft appealing moans,. potent to move 


Upon the calloused hearts of world-worn 
men; 


Sweet voices of my brothers from the 
past 


Dark night of slavery, dread era when 


These little ones were in its power held 
fast; 


Sad Sorrow Songs, you yet shall come 
to be 


Brave shouts of victory from Souls set 
free! : 


Oh whisperings of hope and 


@ The w.k. Printer’s Devil is loose 
again and has made us attribute to a 
mythical “John Strong” and to a very 
real Frank Horne two poems—“The 
True American”, in the April Crisis 
and “The Snarl”, last month. Of 
course it was Georgia Douglas John- 
son who did them both. The Devil 
is on his knees apologizing and weep- 
ing profusely. But we are adam=nt. 
“Down with the Devil!” say we 
vociferously and “Hoch!” to Georgia 
Johnson! 
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MEN OF MARK 


@ Madison Blount died recently in 
Georgia at the age of ninety-two. He 
was born in 1834 and married before 
the Emancipation Proclamation. He 
was the owner of 400 acres of valu- 
able land and educated his children 
at Atlanta University, Paine College, 
Oberlin College, Northwestern Uni- 
versity and the University of Chicago. 
He leaves seven children, twenty-four 
grandchildren and four great grand- 
children. Four of his children and 
three of his grandchildren are teach- 
ers; one grandson is a dentist; one 
granddaughter a trained social worker. 
He was a man of fine physique and 
great courage. 


@ Arthur Blake began work as a boy 
of fourteen 33 years ago in the Coe 


Brass Mill of Torrington, Connecti-~ 


cut. He became blocker and then tool 
setter. In 1904 he was taken into the 
Anaconda Brass and Copper Company 
in the slitting department. 
came foreman of this department in 
1914 and two years later was given 
charge of the entire finishing depart- 
ment. Although he encountered some 
race prejudice, he was acknowledged 
to be the best finishing room foreman 
in the company’s employ. In Feb- 
ruary, 1925, he invested his savings 
in a dry cleaning store in Springfield, 
Massachusetts, and after 33 years’ ser- 
vice severed his connections with the 
brass company. 

@ We noted in the May Crisis the 
death of Daniel Freeman of Washing- 
ton, a pioneer colored photographer. 
This month we present his picture. 





National Association 
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Madison Blount 


@ Gillis Garnes died recently in his 
home in Warren County, North Caro- 
lina, at the age of 79 years. Mr. 
Garnes was a deacon in the Baptist 
Church for more than 50 years. 

@ Walkertown, Louisiana, has the 
only Negro postmaster in the state, W. 
A. McCullough. He is a native of 
South “Carolina and a*shoemaker by 
trade and operates his own meat mar- 
ket while he performs his duties as 
postmaster. 

@ The popularity of Henry Clay 
Adams, better known as Farina of the 
“Our Gang” comedies, is increasing. 





MUSIC AND ART 


@ A _ Beethoven and_ Bridgetower 
evening was given at the Allied Art 
Center in Boston and consisted of a 
musicale in dramatic form. Beetho- 
ven and Bridgetower were represented 
at the house of the Countess Guic- 
cardi at Vienna in 1803. 

@ William E. Scott, the artist, has 
recently exhibited a portrait of Elijiah 
Johnson and his two children at the 
Speed Memorial Art Gallery at Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, and a portrait of Mrs. 
W. R. Chavis, together with a char- 
acter picture ““The Witching Hour” 
at the Marshall Field Art Gallery, 
Chicago. He is now painting four 
mural decorations: one for a school 
near Chicago, one for the Peoples 
Finance Corporation, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, and two mantle pieces for homes 
of Chicago millionaires. 

@ In Oakland, California, two eve- 
nings with colored poets and musicians 
have been held in November and 
March, at the West Oakland Branch 
Library. Colored and white musicians 
and speakers have taken part. 

q@ At the Virginia Normal and In- 
dustrial Institute, Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia, Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” has 
been given by the Choral Society un- 
der the direction of Miss A. L. Lind- 
say. 


MEETINGS 


@ The National Association of Col- 
legiate Deans and Registrars has met 
at Tuskegee Institute. More than 
forty delegates attended, representing 
thirty-six colleges and junior colleges. 


of Collegiate Deans and Registrars 
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The Association studies the problems 
of the internal administration of the 
Negro college. T. E. McKinney of 
the A. and T. College, Greensboro, 
North Carolina, is President and R. 
O. Lanier of the A. M. A. College, 
Tallahassee, Florida, is Secretary. The 
meeting next year will be held at Fisk 
University. 

@ The National Urban League held 
its annual conference in St. Louis, 
Missouri, and discussed ““The Re-Ad- 
justment of Social Problems in the 
Licht of Research”. 

@ The Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History met at Ed- 
ward Waters College, Jacksonville, 
Florida. John B. Hawkins was 
President and C. G. Woodson, Di- 
rector of Research. The subjects in- 
cluded Negro history, church history, 
economic history and history of edu- 
cation. 

@ The John Brown Memorial As- 
sociation held its fifth annual pilgrim- 
age to Lake Placid and John Brown’s 
grave in May. The orator was Clar- 
ence Darrow of Chicago. The soloists 
were Miss Eloise Uggams of New 
York and Mr. Mudge Parris of 
Stamford, Connecticut. The town 
officials and community club of Lake 
Placid welcomed the pilgrims. 


SOCIAL UPLIFT 


@ It will cost the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters nearly $8,000 to 
make their appeal for mediation before 
the United States Mediation Board. 
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They ask for funds which may be sent 
to Arthur C. Holden, The Amalga- 
mated Bank, 15 Union Square, New 
York. 

@ The N. A. A. C. P. Branches of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul and other 
social agencies have secured the con- 
viction of William Hall, a white man 
from Atlanta, Georgia, to the state 
penitentiary. The Hall family brought 
a fourteen-year-old colored girl, Mary 
Lizzie Jones, as a nursemaid when 
they motored north last summer. She 


The New Booker Washington. High School, Memphis, Tennessee. 





received no wages and criminal at- 
tacks upon her were made by Hall sev- 
eral times. The girl had no educa- 
tion and did not know her age, but 
friends were discovered in Georgia 
and brought to Minneapolis who swore 
that she was born in 1913. 


@ The Negroes of North Carolina 
operate seventy-eight thousand — farms 
and own twenty-three thousand of 
these. On these farms, crops worth 
over a hundred millions of dollars are 
produced every year. The whites have 
seventy-seven county farm agents at 
an average salary of $2,700. There 
are eighteen Negro county farm agents 
with an average salary of a little less 
than $1,500. Negro agents should be 
placed in counties where at least 200 
farms are owned by Negroes. There 
are forty-two such counties in the 
state, but on account of “lack of 
funds” only eighteen agents have been 
appointed. 

@ A joint committee on race relations 
connected with the Federation of 
Churches is making a survey of hous- 
ing conditions among colored people 
of Washington, D. C. Professor Wil- 
liam H. Jones of Howard University 
is in charge. Mr. Jones is a Master 
of Arts in Sociology of the University 
of Chicago. 


@ Sheriff P. R. Brown of Graves 
County, has been awarded a medal by 
the Southern Inter-racial Commission 
because in 1926 he saved a Negro 


prisoner from mob violence at Mays- 
field, Kentucky. 





@ Frank Gibson of Malden, Massa- 
chusetts, a former student of Storer 
College, has willed $8,000 to his Alma 
Mater. He was “a hardworking and 
frugal man. He denied himself that 
his small savings might grow and that 
he might thus pay a debt of gratitude 
to the school which started him on the 
upward path”. 

@ The Citizens and Southern Bank 
and Trust Company of Philadelphia 
has been made a bank of deposit for 
public funds by the Federal Court of 
the Eastern Jurisdiction of Pennsyl- 
vania, as well as by the city and state. 
R. R. Wright is President. 

@ The Charleston Mutual Savings 
Bank of South Carolina has weathered 
the financial storm which swept over 
white and colored fiscal institutions of 
the city. It has $160,000 in resources 
and its liabilities include $116,000 in 
deposits. 

@ Arthur P. Davis of Virginia, who 
was educated at Hampton Institute 
and Howard University and is now a 
student at Columbia, was among the 
twenty-eight members of this year’s 
Senior Class recently elected to the 
Columbia chapter of the Phi Beta 
Kappa. 

@ Rhodes scholars will be elected in 
December of this year in thirty-two 
different states and will enter Oxford 
University in October, 1928. Candi- 
dates must be men over nineteen and 
under twenty-five years of age and 
must by the first of October, 1928, 
have completed at least the Sophomore 
year at some recognized college. Per- 
sons interested should write to Presi- 
dent Aydelotte, Swarthmore College, 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania, who is the 


American Secretary for the Rhodes - 


Trustees. 
@ The forty-five day study tour to 
Europe under Hampton Institute will 


include France and Holland. The 


party leave May 26th and return in 
New York July 9th. Applications 
may still be sent to Hampton Insti- 
tute. 

@ Bernard Jefferson has been se- 
lected to represent the Manual Arts 
High School of Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia in the group finals of the Fourth 
National Oratorical Contest on the 
Constitution. He is one of the few 
colored students in the .school. 


@ The Champion Avenue 


Junior 


‘ High School Basketball Team of Co- 


lumbus, Ohio, has been. awarded the 
cup for winning the championship in 
the City Jumior High School League. 
This is the second time that this: team 
has won. 


@ There are 1,500 East Indians pur- 
suing studies in Great Britain. 

@ This year Columbia University 
has given a course of study for group 
leaders. Two hours a week have been 
devoted to the course. 


@ One of the first acts of Mayor 
Thompson of Chicago was to appoint 
one of his colored supporters, A. J. 
Carey, Bishop of the A. M. E. Church, 


a city civil service commissioner. 


@ Two colored banks of Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina, the Citizens 
and the Forsyth have merged. W. S. 
Scales is President. 


@ Roy Tibbs, Professor of organ and 
piano, Howard University, has been 
elected to the Pi Kappa Lambda So- 
ciety of Oberlin. 


AFRICA 


@ Mr. S. Okai Quashie-Idun of the 
Gold Coast, West Africa, was gradu- 
ated in December, 1926, from Cam- 
bridge University, England, and called 
to the bar in January, 1927. He won 
colors in boxing and tennis, was a 
member of the Selwyn College band 
and was on the Executive Committee 
of the Cambridge University Inter- 
national Society and the Cambridge 
Oriental Society. He is the son of 
Prince Idun of Ayeldu. He returned 
to the Gold Coast last month. 


@ The English Colonial Office in re- 
sponse to an inquiry has declared that 
Africans are eligible for the Victoria 
Cross, and that in one case an Afri- 
can was recommended but that no 
cross was awarded. Strange to say, 
few, if any, of the English officers 
knew that their Negro soldiers were 
eligible and consequently recommended 
none. The Victoria Cross is the high- 
est award for bravery in the British 
army. ° 


Guests and Members of the West African Students’ Union, London. 
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q A new Emir of Kano, Northern 
Nigeria, British West Africa, was re- 
cently installed by the white British 
Governor. It was a gorgeous and 
spectacular scene with a great number 
of chiefs and notables mounted and 
in chain-armor of the Crusader period. 
@ In French Senegal for 1926 there 
was a total trade of 1,776,000,000 
francs, an increase of 37 per cent. over 
1925. In French Guinea there was 


a total trade of 230,000,000 francs, 


an increase of 36 per cent. 
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@ The Italians by the use of native 
troops have put down a rebellion in 
northern Italian Somaliland captur- 
ing and sacking towns. 

@ European doctors and nurses are 
reinforcing the hospital staff on the 
Ogowe River, Gabun, French Equa- 


Staff of Freedmen’s Hospital, Washington, D. C. 


torial Africa, which was established 
by Dr. Albert Schweitzer. The story 
of this hospital may be found in his 
fascinating book “On the Edge of the 
Primeval Forest’. 

@ The effort to put the political 
power of Kenya exclusively in the 
hands of the handful of white colonists 
is being pressed. Some little powers 
of self-government have been granted 
native councils and the demarcation of 
land reserves for the natives has been 
promised. 


@ The wife of the Governor of 
Kenya is beginning Child Welfare 
Work among the whites, Indians and 
natives. Native infant mortality has 
risen as high as 60 per cent. A ma- 
ternity hospital for the natives has 
been established at Mombasa which 
has treated 500 women and children 
in one month. 

@ There are many motor cars among 
the Negroes of the West Coast of Af- 
rica. The Emir of Kano has a bird of 

(Turn to page 139) 


Simon the Cyrenean, Given by the Dixwell House Players, New Haven. 
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The Rivals 


N amateur theatre-goer could 

hardly wish for a greater privi- 
lege than to sit beside George Ber- 
nard Shaw at the production of one 
of his plays. Such was the privilege 
of the writer. The occasion was the 
production of “You Never Can Tell” 
at a small neighborhood theatre in 
London. The great dramatist had 
come to see his own play produced by 
a company of professionals who were 
giving their services in order that the 
ennobling influence of the drama 
might be felt in that community. 





Distance, occasion, circumstances, 
the play, all would tend to separate 
a neighborhood theatre in London 
from a dramatic presentation in Ware 
Chapel by the students of Atlanta Uni- 
versity. Yet there is a strange com- 
munity of spirit. On the evening of 
February 25, 1927, a group of stu- 
dents presented Sheridan’s classic com- 
edy, “The Rivals”, at Atlanta Uni- 
versity. Here also the attempt was 
successfully made to bring the drama 
into contact with life on a college 
campus. The Negro student and the 
London artisan share alike the need 
for that stimulation and expression 
that the drama alone can give. 


OTH the cast of “The Rivals’ ’ 


and the performance were note- 
worthy. The dramatic club is not a 
group of students chosen because they 
are making a special study of the 
drama. It presents the opportunity 
for self-expression to anyone who 
chooses to take it. The cast had stu- 
dents representing all classes from 
freshmen to seniors. Many students 
could have been found who had taken 
part in previous plays but they had 
been given their opportunity. It was 
felt that the performance itself was 
an incident rather than a climax. The 
end sought by the players had been 
secured in the study of the play and 
in the rehearsals. To the audience, 
however, the presentation was by no 
means an incident. It was a large 
audience with an unusually large num- 
ber of alumnae and friends. To them 
the evening was an occasion for com- 
ment and their enthusiasm was seen 
in their very hearty congratulation of 
the players. The attention of the 
audience was captured early in the 
first scene and maintained throughout. 
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“DRAMATIS PERSONAE” 














A Scene from “The Rivals”. 


HE work of the dramatic club is 

directed by Mrs. Caroline Bond 
Day, a keen student of the drama and 
teacher of Public Speaking at the Uni- 
versity. Mrs. Day’s skill as a teacher 
was shown not only by the fact that 
the players -represented the whole stu- 


dent body but also that another group 


of students had been trained to take 
charge of the costuming, lighting, 
prompting, “make-up” and the many 
other things connected with producing 
a play. This play could truthfully be 
called a student production because 
the full responsibility rested with the 
students. 

The most outstanding feature of the 
presentation itself was the balance 
maintained between individual charac- 
terization and the units of the plot. 
Mrs. Malaprop and Sir Anthony are 
known wherever English literature is 
known and the portrayal of the origi- 
nal characters would call for much in- 
dividual emphasis. With amateur 
players this would tend to destroy the 
sequence of action, but even those who 
were prepared to be critical on this 
score were satisfied. The characters 
were well developed, without sacrific- 
ing the unity of the performance. 

A comparison of this performance 
with that of two large Eastern uni- 
versities and one mid-western univer- 
sity was interesting. It showed the 
very great disadvantage under which 


Atlanta University students had to 
work. Their stage was far too small 
and was never intended for dramatics. 
The furniture was poor and impro- 
vised. Yet with these and other severe 
limitations the students were able to 
show dramatic ability in every way 
the equal of that found in the large 
universities. The real advantage was 
found in favor of Atlanta University. 

The end of the play brought a feel- 
ing of accomplishment. A group of 
amateur players shared with the audi- 
ence a feeling of living through one 
of the classic episodes of English lit- 
erature. Truly the dramatic club of 
Atlanta University is establishing a 
habit of success. 


G. Wynne WILLIAMS. 


@ The Krigwa Little Negro Theatre 
of Washington has staged three plays 
by Willis Richardson and Eulalie 
Spence. The Krigwa Little Theatre 
of New York has made a record by 
entering the Fifth Annual Interna- 
tional Little Theater Tournament held 
in New York City May 2nd to 7th. 
The awards in this tournament are 
four prizes of $200 each and the David 
Balasco Cup. The Harlem group 
played, on the first night, Eulalie 
Spence’s “Fool’s Errand”. They were 
among the four prize winners out of 
seventeen contestants and received a 


$200 prize. 
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| |THE BROWSING READER | 


HEN I went to Wilberforce as 

a professor in 1894, I met the 
teacher of sewing. She was a tall, 
beautiful mulatto with silvery white 
hair and the air of culture and refine- 
ment. This was Elizabeth Keckley, 
once head-dressmaker and seamstress 
at the White House when Abraham 
Lincoln was President. Honoré Will- 
sie Morrow’s “Forever Free” (Wil- 
liam Morrow and Company, New 
York), is a novel about the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation and in it Eliza- 
beth Keekley plays an important 
part. She is not here pictured as the 
refined and educated woman that she 
really was, but she is given dignity and 
importance and the novel is a fascinat- 
ing story, difficult to put down without 
finishing. On the whole, it is histor- 
ically accurate. To be sure, it is prob- 
ably not true that Lincoln went to the 
White House desiring the abolition of 
slavery or caring very much about Ne- 
groes. But, nevertheless, this story of 
his kindly heart and of the way in 
which the freedom of black men forced 
itself as the main end of the war, is 
most interesting. 


Hallie Q. Brown’s “Homespun 
Heroines”, (published privately at 
Xenia, Ohio) is a collection of biog- 
raphies of fifty-four colored women. 
Nineteen of these biographies are 
written by Miss Brown and others by 
Miss M. R. Lyons, Mrs. Sarah Flem- 
ing, Miss Anna H. Jones and others. 
There is a good deal of information 
thus made available concerning the 
work of colored women in the United 
States which hitherto has been difficult 
to find. The book has 250 pages and 
sells for $3.50. 


Julia Peterkin who wrote “Green 
Thursday” has issued “Black April” 
(Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapo- 
lis). “Black April” is a novel and 
a disappointing one. Mrs. Peterkin 
has collected all of the legends and 
Wisesaws concerning witchcraft, 
spells and “conjuring” that she could 
find in her neighborhood. To this 
she has added minute and circum- 
stantial descriptions of the life on an 
isolated, large Southern  sea-island 
plantation. There are descriptions of 
a birth-night supper, a Saturday after- 
noon, a barnyard, hunting, quilting, 
church services, field work, plowing 
and hog killing. Around this basis of 
information and fact, much of it in- 
teresting and curious the author has 
woven a story, a story with no par- 
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ticular continuity and no apparent aim. 
All of the characters are ignorant; al- 
most none can read and write; they 
have no ambition or outlook. One or 
two characters are interesting, like 
Cousin Big Sue and Breeze. On the 
other hand, April, the hero, is little 
more than a lay-figure and the whole 
atmosphere is that of oppression, hope- 
lessness, defeatism, with clouds of sus- 
picion and ill. There are bits of beau- 
tiful description and now and then just 
a touch of that fine sympathy with poor 
black folk which made “Green Thurs- 
day” an excellent book. But there is 
not much of this. For the most part, 
beneath tall trees and beside still wa- 
ters there is a veritable cesspool of in- 
cest, adultery, fighting and poverty. 


The book illustrates a singular fact 
concerning present day white Ameri- 
cans. It gives them a thrill to read 
about filth and crime and misfortune. 
But the victims of these things must 
not, of course, be themselves or their 
own people. If, however, some poor 
devils with whom they have no sym- 
pathy can be written about in this way 
they read the stuff gleefully and with 
sparkling eyes. This is the reason that 
white authors are continually writing 
such unspeakable stuff about Negroes 
and then calling high Heaven to wit- 
ness that they stand for the freedom of 
art. Perhaps they do. All persons 
who enjoy such diving in mud should 
read “Black April”. 

Mrs. Margaret Loring Thomas who 
has sometimes written for THE Crisis 
has published a readable children’s 
book of travel “George Washington 
Lincoln Goes Around the World”, 
(Thomas Nelson and Sons, New 
York), the story of a little American 
boy on the ship of Friendship who 
visits nearly all nations and races ex- 
cept black folk. However, he gath- 
ers up white, yellow, brown and 
red and learns much from them and 
they from him and by an Act of 
Congress brings this happy group home 
to live; and the Captain says: “There 
are people in this world who try to 
make all kinds of lines between people 
that can’t be seen, but you, lad, you 
can’t feel that there is any difference 
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between you and any of your friends. 
Can you feel any lines between you, 
even if your skins are different colors?” 


W. E. B. D. 


IN THE MAGAZINES 


N the Race, Cultural, Groups, So- 

cial Differentiation department of 
the March issue of Social Forces, 
Abram L. Harris writes on the “Eco- 
nomic foundation of American Race 
Division”. The article traces the place- 
ment of the Negro in the American 
economic order. An illuminating table 
included in the article gives the sum- 
mary of 37 replies to questions Mr. 
Harris put to prominent white persons 
as to the distinguishing mental or char- 
acter traits which Negroes are believed 
to possess and the kind of contact upon 
which such judgment is based. 

In the same issue and in the same 
section, W. S. Turner asks “Has the 
Negro Arrived” and explains that the 
term “new Negro” is erroneous because 
the Negro “is only changing with the 
changing order as he learns the art of 
social adjustment just as other human 
beings” and that although he is stead- 
ily climbing, he has a long way to go 
to reach the top of the ladder. 

In Current History for March, 
Kelly Miller and H. J. Seligman dis- 
cuss “Separate Communities for Ne- 
groes”. Kelly Miller says that the 
Supreme Court decisions in the Louis- 
ville and the Sweet cases have had no 
appreciable effect on the attitude of 
white America. Mr. Seligman an- 
swers this statement by saying that 
there is not an American city with a 
large Negro population in which segre- 
gation ordinances would not have been 
passed and enacted had not the Su- 
preme Court decisions made them ap- 
prehensive. 

The Living Age for April 15 trans- 
lated a story by F. C. Von Kuczyuska 
from the Neue Freie Presse, a Viennese 
nationalist liberal daily. It is a color- 
ful, vibrant tale in glorification of a 
Negro in the Brazilian wilds. 

The group of West African poems 
by Aquah Laluah in the April Atlantic 
Monthly is a relief from the hectic 
efforts of the modernists. We quote 
the first stanza of “The Souls of Black 
and White”: 

“The souls of black and white were 
made 

By the selfsame God of the selfsame 
shade. 


(Turn to page 139) 
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LITERATURE 
E have received Colume 1, No. 1, 
W of “Black Opals”. It is a little 
brochure of poetry and sketches and 
“does not purport to be an aggregation 
ef masters and masterpieces. These 
expressions, with the exception of con- 
tributions by recognized New Negro 
artists, are the embryonic outpour- 
ings of aspiring young Negroes living 
for the most part in Philadelphia. 
Their message is one of determination, 

hope and, we trust, power.” 


RED CROSS SLAV ERY 

We always await it hoping against 
conviction. Here it comes in the Jack- 
son, Mississippi, Daily News, April 
30, 1927. The italics are ours: 

“T feel,” declared Dr. Underwood, [of 
the Mississippi State Board of Health] 
“and it was the opinion of every state 
health officer at the Memphis meeting 
on Thursday that Mississippi has been 
very fortunate in having Dr. William 
Redden, national medical officer for the 
American Red Cross, in general charge 
of the situation in all the states in the 
flooded area.” 

Physicians and nurses are being as- 
sisted to all refugee camps daily as the 
problem grows larger, as more refugees 
come in. More personnel in the way of 


physicians and nurses are needed and, 


are being supplied as rapidly as requests 
come in. 

All requests for physicians, nurses and 
biological supplies must be cleared 
through the State Health Department. 

General Green and Dr. Underwood 
on Friday detailed Dr. H. H. Boswell 
to visit several points in the delta in 
order to hasten the evacuation of refu- 
gee camps by explaining to the planters 
and business men that their labor will 
be protected from labor agents in all 
authorized camps. 

“General Green can not be responsible 
for this matter in unauthorized camps,” 
declared Dr. Underwood. The author- 
ized camps are at present located at 
Vicksburg, Yazoo City, Greenwood, 
Cleveland and Greenville. 

“It is believed that the principal rea- 
son why so many refugees remain in 
small camps, where it is impossible to 
protect their health, is on account of the 
fear of the planters that labor agents 
will seduce their labor to other parts of 
the state. 

“This has been absolutely prohibited 
from the beginning in authorized camps. 
All labor in authorized camps will be 
held and not allowed to go to other sec- 
tions of the state and after the flood 
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danger has passed and conditions are such 
that they can resume work they will be 
taken back to their homes in the various 
sections of the delta from which they 
came.” 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 

What do you know about the Negro 
on Indiana University’s campus? Have 
you ever raised any question in your mind 
concerning this group? The last census 
report listed many thousands of Negro 
citizens in the total population of the 
state. Color did not serve to exempt any 
of them from tax assessments. The 
Negro students on this campus are en- 
titled to all the conveniences, aids, bene- 
fits and whatnot, that are offered here 
as means to the common end of obtaining 
a higher education. But contrary to the 
condition that obviously should exist, 
not one of the forty-odd- Negro students 
enrolled in the University, can truthfully 





“The Way It’s Done” Cartoon by Lydia 
Gibson in the Daily Worker 


and unreservedly state that he has ob- 
tained the full rights that as a student 
should be his. 

Of the three national Negro Greek- 
letter organizations on this campus, not 
one has ever been officially recognized 
by the local Pan-Hellenic councils; this, 
in face of the fact that in every case the 
scholastic requirements for admission are 
noticeably higher than those of the other 
groups. The oldest of the three, the 
Kappa Alpha Psi Fraternity, was estab- 
lished at this University and incorporated 
under the laws of this state January 5th, 
1911. Is it possible to give one good rea- 
son why these organizations have never 
been recognized? ..... 

‘In such an extensive program of segre- 
gation, one can recognize an organized, 
systematic and relentless effort on the 
part of administration and student body 
to deprive the Negro student of every 
right except that of attending classes. 

R. C. Kuykendall in the 
Indiana Univ. Vagabond. 
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“I believe this article marks the be- 
ginning of a new movement on Indiana 
University campus—a better Indiana 
for Negroes. 


“The Interracial group of young wo- 
men on this campus a few days before 
this article, ‘The Negro at Indiana’, was 
published were awakened to the practices 
of prejudice on this campus, by an im- 
promptu speech made by Miss Roletta B. 
Winrow; with the result that the group 
has planned an elaborate program to help 
eliminate prejudice on this campus and 
for the first time in the history of the 
school a Negro sorority was allowed to 
enter the Interracial games. 

“When Mr. Roland Hayes sang here, 
the Negro townspeople were to be segre- 
gated. The Kappa Alpha Psi men heard 
of this and they went immediately to the 
head of the School of Music, Prof. Mer- 
rill, who said he would see what he could 
do to prevent this. He evidently couldn't 
or didn’t do much, because the ushers 
were segregating the townspeople when 
Miss Cora Ballard arrived to hear the 
concert. They took the matter up and 
when Mr. Hayes began his program, the 
Negro townspeople were sitting wherever 
they pleased. 


“The fight for a better Indiana for 
Negroes thas only started it is true and 
the forces working toward this end are 
not organized and but few are interested 
in the movement; nevertheless, I think 
after so many years of meek acceptance 
of Indiana’s policy of segregation the out- 
look is very favorable.” 


CHINA 


As we have intimated before, China, 
new China, is the protagonist of the 
colored races. Her plight must be 
thoroughly understood by those in par- 
tial bondage who look toward even- 
tual freedom. China is fighting China 
with the world looking on and ready 
to jump in at any time thy see a 
chance in order to strengthen their 
grip upon the profits which come from 
the exploitation of the yellow race. The 
civil struggle is between the great mili- 
tary leaders who live upon graft and 
the new young educated Chinese who 
have been helped by Russia. The 
method of explaining this in America 
is to attack all young China as “red” 
and “Bolshevik” and to charge it with 
every excess and foolishness. Earl 
Browder wires directly from Hankow 
to William Pickens, Chairman of the 
“Hands Off China Association” of 
New York: 


(Turn to page 141) 
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Chicago 

HE late Chicago election was a 

serious misfortune. The Demo- 
cratic mayor had previously made over- 
tures to colored people. He had even 
spoken at the annual N. A. A. C. P. 
Conference.. Thompson, the Republi- 
can, is a well-known demagogue, who 
represents open house to gamblers, 
bootleggers and prostitutes. Wise 
white Americans would have advised 
colored people in a campaign of this 
sort to vote for the Democrats. If they 
had been permitted, many far-sighted 
Negroes would have taken this advice. 
Indeed the most astute Negro politician 
in Chicago fought Thompson to the 
last in the Republican Primary and 
lost his city patronage when Thomp- 
son won. 

The silly Democrats of Chicago did 
not think that the intelligent Negro 
vote would be as valuable to them as 
the votes of the Negro haters and the 
Ku Klux Klan. They therefore flood- 
ed the city “with anti-Negro propa- 
ganda; they sang “Bye-Bye, Black- 
birds” everywhere. They sent out 
placards saying: “Don’t vote your- 
selves Nigger wages”; they distributed 
cartoons of a train loaded’ with Ne- 
groes and the legend: “Big Bill’s ex- 
press will start for Chicago April 6th 
unless you stop it April 5th”; and then 
they asked white voters if they wanted 
Negro teachers to teach their children; 
if they wanted Negroes to work in the 
stock yards and the factories; if they 
could stand a colored judge, two col- 
ored aldermen, a colored Senator and 
6 colored representatives. They point- 
ed to 300 colored policemen and 200 
colored firemen and other colored civ- 
ilian employees. They issued dodgers 
showing Mayor Thompson kissing a 
black baby and bearing the statement: 
“Thompson, Africa first”. 

What was the result of this cam- 
paign? It resulted in bringing in race 
and national propaganda of other 
sorts: attacks upon England; appeals 
to the bitter memories of Germans and 
the like. But above all, it forced every 
Negro voter, no matter what his atti- 
tude toward Thompson was, to vote 
for Thompson and against Dever. He 
did not even dare throw his vote away 
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on a third candidate. He was com- 
pelled to deliver himself bound hand 
and foot to one of the worse repre- 
sentatives of the Republican machine. 

All of which brings us to remark: 
that for bull-headed asininity, com- 
mend us to the Democratic party; only 
in New York City and in Tammany 
Hall does it appear to have glimmer- 
ings of common sense. 


Courage Wanted 


N Editor writes me: 

“Will you please give me the 
names of the various Negro associations 
which would be interested in getting 
me an article from some Southern white 
of courage and distinction who would 
vigorously ask for civil rights for the 
Negro in the South, especially for the 
voting franchise? 

“Tt would be easy for us to find a 
Negro or a Northern white who would 
do this article for.us, but it is our 
opinion that a great deal of discussion 


without unnecessary acrimony would 
result in the South where it might do 
the Negro some good, if a Southern 
white did the article instead. And yet 
we want a very forceful and vigorous 
opinion, such as might come from one 
of your own group.” 

And I answered saying: 

“IT am sure that there are some 
Southerners who believe in civil rights 
and votes for Negroes, but you will 
find very, very few who dare say so 
openly. In most cases this would mean 
loss of their business and social ostra- 
cism. You might ask Mr. : 
he may not be in a position to write 
an article himself, but I think he could 
recommend somebody.” 

The Editor replied: 

“You are right. I am having a ter- 
rible time finding some Southerner to 
do an article urging civil rights for 
the Negro. But I’ll be very patient 
and comb the whole section of the 
country before I give the idea up. I 
have tackled no less than forty persons 
so far, among them the Mr. 
you mention. 

“IT am beginning to wonder if it 
wouldn’t be a good idea to get some 
eminent Negro to blast them loose with 
an article. Give me your reaction on 
this. I’ll try the other thing first very 
thoroughly but I am beginning to be 
less sold on the idea. 

“Perhaps it would be a good idea 
to get some fearless young white col- 
lege student in the South to doit. The 
new generation there seems to be much 
more rational than its forbears.” 














Prisoners 


66 S your readers no doubt know, 
there are a large number of 
colored prisoners in various penal in- 
stitutions of the country. In a large 
number of cases, these men and occa- 
sionally women, find themselves so sit- 
uated, because of lack of opportunity 
to earn an honest livlihood, no matter 
how well they may be able to do so; 
and in numerous other cases, as the re- 
sult of ignorance and poverty. Many 
of these prisoners are absolutely friend- 
less, but crave contact with. others of 
their kind. of the outside. 
“There. is in Washington, D. C., a 
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Dr. H. N. Stokes, who issues a little 
monthly publication called the ‘O. E. 
Library Critic’. Through the medium 
of this magazine he seeks to find cor- 
respondents for friendless prisoners re- 
gardless of their color or creed. If any 
of your readers should feel inclined to 
break the monotony of some poor, ijone- 
ly colored prisoner by writing to him 
occasionally, I would suggest their com- 
municating with Dr. H. N. Stokes, 
1207 Q. Street, Washington, D. C., 
who will be glad to supply them with 
the names of such prisoners who are 
eager for correspondents.” 


KEEPING US HOME 
HERE is being gradually revealed 


an extraordinary effort on the part 
of the United States to keep Negroes 
from migrating, especially to Mexico 
and South America. We are informed 
by competent authority that no Negro 
today can migrate to Mexico unless 
what practically amounts to certified 
permission is given by the State De- 
partment at Washington. 
The American Ambassador to Bra- 
zil writes us as follows: 


“Replying to your letter of January 
21, 1927, I beg to say that neither the 
Brazilian Constitution nor Laws de- 
fine the word ‘Negro’, but that under 
the Brazilian Federal law which was 
promulgated through Executive De- 
cree No. 4, 247, of January 6, 1921, 
the entry of aliens into national ter- 
ritory is subject to Administrative ap- 
proval, permission to enter being re- 
fused when public order or national 
interests are considered to be affected. 
According to the convenience of the 
moment, restrictions are applied to all 
foreigners irrespective of race or color 
and the restrictions which were formu- 
lated in 1921 as to the admission of 
United States citizens of color were 
framed as the result of a report to the 
effect that a syndicate had been formed 
in the United States to send Ameri- 
can Negroes to the states of Matto 
Grosso and Goyaz for colonization 
purposes. 

“The Brazilian Government would 
probably be willing to allow such 
American Negroes as desire to visit 
Brazil for purposes of travel or busi- 
ness, or who are in transit through 
that country, to obtain the necessary 
passport visas from such Brazilian of- 
ficials stationed abroad as are cumpe- 
tent to issue them.” 


What is happening is clear. The 
United States is spreading in Latin 
America - propaganda, first, as to the 
low social condition of the American 
Negroes and secondly, as to threats 
of wholesale migration. Thereby, the 
State Department has obtained the 
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right to supervise our attempts to leave 
this country. It is our duty to spread 
some propaganda ourselves among our 
neighbors to the south who are bound 
to us by blood and common interests. 


PRIZES 


HE fifteenth of June sees the close 

of our 1927 Krigwa contest in Lit- 
erature and Art. The prizes aggregate 
$2,000 and are for stories, poems, 
songs, essays and drawings. Articles 
printed in THe Crisis during 1927 
are eligible for the Chesnutt Awards. 
A stamp will bring further informa- 
tion. 


NEAR EAST 
ONSTANTINOPLE flames in 


the morning sun. The tower of 
Galata, clean and high, the vast, ugly 
and solemn bulk of St. Sophia, the 
grace and bounding beauty of the mag- 
nificent mosque of Sulieman! 


We ride the Propontis, our sea of 
Marmora, in golden glory. Constanti- 
nople fades to a grey-blue of heaped 
buildings dwindling as the mosque of 
Holy Wisdom shows the vast stretch of 
its mighty reach. The rock islands lift 
dark heads to the light. Asia. Minor 


looms and fades to white mist. 


This afternoon we passed Gallipolis, 
merry with the sun but on the shore 
tenantless homes stared with dead eyes 
on the Sea and on the past and a white 
lighthouse rose on a mass of rock; be- 
yond the drear and yellow land, sun- 


_ baked and hard, stretched back to pur- 


ple hills where the dead must walk 
when night falls—walk and _ talk. 
Other towns lie very still with homes 
that live and windmills that whine and 
walls that bend in ruins. There is one 
great, round, stone windmill with shat- 
tered top. 


I saw the sun set on the Hellespont. 
A harsh Europe stared on a greener 
Asia, with curve and dip of hill and 
dale. The world went blue and cold 
and up came memories on every hand. 
Nearer and nearer came two continents 
and seemed about to meet in the grey 
mist ahead. Then swerved—swerved 
and turned, turned and went down a 
straight and hidden passway to the left 
and the meeting of Europe and Asia 
was not, for it had not been. 

It had not been and is not, although 
Xerxes, the second Mohammed, Con- 
stantine and Alexander tried to make 
it. We passed the Hellespont in the 
starlight. The water was dark silver, 
the sky a deadened blue; but the land 
burned black and heavy and all across 
the world flew Hero and Leander, 
Lord Byron, the Persian and the Turk, 
the English and the French. Above us 


hung the ruins of Abydos. 

Then came night and brilliant stars 
—the Bears and the Pleiades, the joy- 
ous Milky Way; and in the night the 
backward turning world brought all 
its myths and memories: 

“Sing, O Muse, the wrath of Peleus’ 
son!” 

Yonder hidden in the hills slept Troy 
and beyond, the snow garlands of 
Mount Olympus; Lemnos was on our 
right and on the left Tenedos and out 
there beyond the place where hundreds 
of thousands of boys were murdered 
by bullets and fever in 1915—out there 
lay Mitylene and Chios and away up 
yonder Samothrace. Achilles and Pa- 
troclus sleep there on the sands of Asis. 
All this by faith and in the night I 
see in the old Aegean; and now in the 
soft morning rises the great bulk of 
golden Euboea. We sail between the 
Cyclades in that most beautiful world 
of Greece and her colonies. But all is 
empty ; empty, barren and dead and the 
song and the voices, the flying boats and 
teaming trade—all dead, long dead. 


HAVE seen what lives of the Glory 
that was Greece. Most beautiful 
were the lone columns of the temple of 
Jupiter, pale rose color, of infinite 
grace of form. Beyond them rose the 
Acropolis—that perfect building which 
neither the barbarism of the Turk nor 
the fanaticism of the Christian, nor the 
thefts of time and England have utterly 
destroyed. Forlorn it is and ragged— 
torn and battered, baked and burned in 
the savage sun. Yet through it all 
shines the perfection of the dream that 
put it there, the simple grace, the quiet 
restraint, the unbounded grandeur of 
the theme. It stands on a hill amid 
dark mountains with the sea behind and 
the city at its bare feet and all about 
are Salamis and Eleusis and Hymetus. 
Other things are there on that 
World Hill—the fine strong joy of the 
Erechtheion, the old walls and walls 
within walls of the enshrining fortress ; 
and Mars Hill, rough like Paul. In 
yonder little space Demosthenes talked 
to the Athenian citizens. In yonder lit- 
tle theatre Aeschylus and Euripides 
staged their plays. 

Athens is dust, dry whité dust and 
hot and endless street on street and 
proudly modern. It has been two thou- 
sand years I think since the little 
change began that conquered Greece: 
It stopped raining. 

Great mountain masses escorted us 
through the canal and into the Gulf of 
Corinth. One saw the strong, heaped 
bulk of the Peloponesus to the south- 
ward and to the north, the dark lands 
that looked beyond Athens to Delphi 
and Thrace. Night fell and we sailed 
by Ulysses and Ithaca to Italy in the 
morning. 
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The Sewell’s Strike Oil 
(Continued from page 114) 


suming man, punctual in his appoint- 
ments and a believer in the future pos- 
sibilities of the Negro race. He had 
been receiving his monthly royalties a 
long time before the story leaked out. 
Lately he has gone back into the real- 
estate business and has loaned a great 
deal of money to the colored people of 
Chicago to enable them to buy prop- 
erty. In 1926, Mr. Sewell was married 
a second time to Miss Ruth Walker 
of Detroit, Michigan. She was a 
stenographer in the County building 
and the first colored woman to hold 
such a position. 

Mr. Sewell is radical in his attitude 
on the Negro-problem. He is inclined 
not to believe that the Negro is going 
to be able to achieve equality of citizen- 
ship in this country. On the contrary, 
he fears that severe oppression will 
cause him to migrate. Personally, he 
has great faith in Liberia and may per- 
haps later take his boys there and go 
into the raising of sugar cane with the 
idea of starting a small sugar refinery 
eventually. But all this is for the fu- 
ture. At present, Mr. Sewell is oc- 
cupying a beautiful but modest home 
on Vincennes Avenue, Chicago, and is 
educating his boys for their responsi- 
bilities. 


In Houses of Glass 
(Continued from page 116) 


abhorrence and uncontrollable revul- 
sion. Applied to herself it was intol- 
erable! 

How it must have hurt Mother to 
hear her, “Honey”, use it! * Mother! 
How she yearned for that presence 
now! Mother wouldn’t have hurt 
her so! There! That was it! 
Mother had kept the knowledge from 
her to keep from wounding her. 

“Honey” had wandered on during 
her silent soliloquy until now she 
found herself on the edge of the cam- 
pus boundary with acres of ripening 
fields stretching before her. In the 
distance, Walker, general man-of-all- 
work, was busily working in the gar- 
den. As he worked he sang and the 
words of the song came floating brok- 
enly to her: 

“Although you see me goin’ ‘long so, 
O, yes, Lord! 
I has my trials heah below, 


Oh, yes, Lord!” 


ITH a brave little smile of resig- 
nation, she slowly recrossed the 
campus and, with determined mien, ap- 
proached a group of girl-strollers and 
timidly asked to join them. 
Here was the opportunity for which 
the girls had long been waiting! They 
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would show the stuck-up thing that 
they were just as good as she! Forth- 
with, they proceeded to demonstrate 
the old Mosaic law by turning their 
backs upon her and walking away in 
high, sarcastic glee. The deliberate 
rebuff to her overt act of conciliation 
was the last straw. “Honey” took 
refuge behind the nearest tree trunk 
and burst into convulsive sobbing. 


At this unexpected turn of affairs 
the girls stood stark still, looked at 
each other in unfeigned amazement, 
then, as if by common consent, made 
a simultaneous dive toward “Honey”. 
Ere the girl could collect her scared 
and scattered wits, she was surrounded 
quite by an affectionate, chattering 
bunch of repentants who began at once 
to prove to her that the slate was wiped 
clean. 

Later in the evening, Miss Whitely 
thought she heard a sound as of sing- 
ing on the front porch. Going noise- 
lessly to the door, she beheld “Honey” 
seated alone in the porch-swing, eyes 
gazing into space and singing with a 
conviction that could be felt: 


“And He walks with me and He talks 
with me, 

And He tells me I am His own; 

And the joy we share as we tarry 
there, 

None other has ever known.” 


Hastily wiping away her tears, Miss 
Whitely stepped onto the porch. 

“Come, dear, I think you have been 
long enough in the night air. Per- 
haps you would like to come into my 
office and read a nice, long, interest- 
ing letter I received today from your 
Aunt.” 

Smiling acquiescence, “Honey” gra- 
ciously accepted the presence of Miss 
Whitely’s arm about her waist and to- 
gether they reentered the building. 

“Honey” Davis “belonged”, — be- 
longed to that great human race whose 
members form one brotherhood, ac- 
claim one Father—God! 


North Carolina 
(Continued from page 118) 


studied and found to maintain “48 
elementary schools for white children” 
and all the statistics are “for white 
children only”. Plans are laid down 
for “accredited high schools for white 
children”; for “comfortable, sanitary 
buildings for every white boy and girl 
in the county”, etc.; but throughout 
64 pages not a word is said of colored 
children although there were 2,200 
Negroes living in the county in 1920! 
Again in Lenoir county, where in 1920 
there were 13,000 Negroes and 16,000 
whites, we are told in a survey of the 
schools published by the State Super- 
intendent in 1924, that the specific 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 
BEAUTIFULLY LOCATED IN 
ATLANTA, GA. 


LLEGE, Normal School and 
Senior High School. Special em- 
phasis on training teachers. Students 
from all parts of the South. Graduates 
have a fine record for successful work. 


FOR INFORMATION, Address 
M. W. ADAMS, President 








MorEHOUSE COLLEGE 
(Formerly Atlanta Baptist College) 
ATLANTA, GA. 

College, Academy, Divinity School 

N institution famous within recent 
years for its emphasis on all sides 
of manly development—the only insti- 
tution in the far South devoted solely 
to the education of Negro young men. 
Graduates given high ranking by 
greatest northern universities. Debat- 
ing, Y. M. C. A., athletics, all live fea- 
tures. 
FOR INFORMATION, Address 
JOHN HOPE, President 
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Clark University 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
“Culture for Service” 


OVER 100 acres of beautiful campus. Twelve build- 

ings with new $215,000.00 Administration Build- 
ing with modern Chapel, Laboratories and Gymnasium. 
Clark University offers unusual educational oppor- 
tunities to aspiring young men and women. Terms 
reasonable. Departments: College of Arts and Sci- 
ence, Normal Training School, College Preparatory, 
Music and Home Economics. 





For information address 
M. S. DAVAGE, President 


Talladega College 


TALLADEGA, ALABAMA 


Sixtieth Year 
F. A. SUMNER, President 
UP-TO-DATE in its equipment. High standards 
of scholarship. Thoroughly Christian in its ideals, 
DEPARTMENTS: 


Theological Seminary, College of Arts and 
Science, offering special courses in Educa- 














tion, Social Service, Music, Business Ad- 
ministration, Journalism and Physical Train- 
ing. Training School for Nurses. 


Six hundred students, 45 teachers, 800 acres, 80 
buildings, electric lights, steam heat. Beautiful and 
healthful location in the foothills of the Blue 
Ridge. An ideal place for young men and women. 


For further information address THE PRESIDENT 














Knoxville College 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


PP PD AP DPD PPPS PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PP PPP PP 
Beautiful Situation and Healthful Location. 
Best Moral and Spiritual Environment. 
Splendid Intellectual Atmosphere. 
Noted for Honest and Thorough Work. 
OP PPP PI PPP EOL PRPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPD 
Fully Accredited for 
Certificates by State Board. 
Home-like Dormitory Life with Careful 
Live Athletic and Literary Interests. 
COURSES: College, Normal, High School, House- 
hold, Arts and Music, 3 
Expenses Very Reasonable 
Catalog and other literature sent free upon request. 
Address: J. KELLY GIFFEN, President. 
ENOXVILEIE, TENN. 
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HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Founded by General O. O. Howard 
a) 

MORDECAI W. JOHNSON, S.T.M., D.D., President 
EMMETT J. SCOTT, A.M., LL.D., Secretary-Treasurer 
Purpose 


T O provide the Twelve Million Colored People of 
the United States with College-trained and 
Professional Leaders through its Courses in the 
Arts, the Sciences, in Education, Public Health and 
Hygiene, Music, Engineering, Medicine, Dentistry, 
Pharmacy, Religion and Law. 


Students May Enter for Collegiate Work at the 
Beginning of Any Quarter 


eR EE Sees 3b a cinsoe's ss o's es seek s wens be March 19, 1927 
Resistrution: NE A IMRNRG 2). Svc tukass ses eke ante June 20, 21, 22, 1927 
ee hee CS Lb waastienssidench en Sept. 26, 27, 28, 1927 
NE or cee ania soak ens bnk eat January 3, 4, 1928 


FOR CATALOG AND INFORMATION WRITE: 


F. D. WILKINSON, Registrar 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY Washington, D. C. 


The NORTH CAROLINA 
COLLEGE for NEGROES 


Formerly the Durham State Normal School 


OFFERS THE FOLLOWING COURSES 


THE LIBERAL ARTS COURSE 


Leading to the A. B. Degree.and offering sufficient work in Secondary 
Education to enable students to secure High School Teachers’ Cer- 
tificates, Class A, and High School Principals’ Certificates at the com- 
pletion of the course. 


THE SCIENTIFIC COURSE 
Leading to the B. S. Degree. 


THE PRE-MEDICAL COURSE 


A two-year pre-medical course preparing students for entrance into 
medical colleges will be given. 


SPECIAL COURSES IN COMMERCE AND MUSIC 
_——+ eo > 
The faculty consists of men and women from the best colleges and universities 
in the country and meets the requirements of the North Carolina College Con- 
ference. 
FOR CATALOG AND FURTHER INFORMATION ADDRESS: 


Tue NortH CAROLINA CoLLEGE For NEGROES 
JAMES E. aaa 


DURHAM, N. C. 








Meharry Medical College ~i<i~ "COLLEGE 


with Gomeuents Nurse Training 
DEPARTMENTS ft REC. Y RE BRGANIZED 
Two years (Class — College work required for admission 
Dentistry. Graduation from a four years’ High Schoo! 
Departments of Pharmacy and Nurse Trai 
For catalog a application 
blank addres. 


to Department 
1 or Normal School required for 






A CLASS **A™ 


ts of Medicine and of 
admiasion to the 


THERE IS AN BOER aLly Ge GREAT DEMAND 


JOHN J. MULLOWNEY, M.D., President of Meharry Medical College, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


purpose of this survey has been “to 
find the present plan of educating the 
white rural children of the county”. 
It is declared that the “support of 
public education in a county should 
rest on a uniform county-wide tax” 
and that “all school buildings should 
be constructed out of fuiads furnished 
by the county as a unit.” And three 
pages later, it is declared: “It will 
be possible to secure several thousand 
dollars from the Rosenwald Fund and 
from the colored people themselves for 
improving their schools. This will 
greatly reduce the cost to the county 
and at the same time, secure new and 
better schools the colored people need.” 

In other words, Southern whites 
who once objected to Northern philan- 
thropic support of Negro schools and 
persecuted white missionaries, are now 
officially admitting that they are not 
willing to supply the necessary funds 
from public taxes and are inviting 
Northern philanthropy to help educate 
their Negro citizens. 

Improvement of schools by consol- 
idation has not come for Negroes and 
“there are practically no school buses 
for Negro children. These are still 
too new for Negroes to be given them. 
Some few communities transport in a 
half hearted inadequate way—one or 
two do honestly and fairly. . . . There 
is still a strong tendency to refuse Ne- 
groes in a town a change of principal 
because the present incumbent, igno- 
rant and often vicious, is ‘in with’ 
the ‘white folks’. In one instance a 
high official from the State government 
journeyed to a town to save a Negro 
principal on the verge of losing his 
job. In several places Negroes are 
fighting ignorant and _ incompetent 
principals and can’t effect a change 
because the white people support the 
present principal.” 

Such discrimination will not be 
stopped until the attitude of the people 
is changed. “To give the facts with- 
out comment is usually most produc- 
tive of results and less productive of 
resentment. We have come a long dis- 
tance to be able openly in this State 
to discuss facts; we still do so ‘appeal- 
ingly’!” 

Is discrimination in school accom- 
modations decreasing? This is hard 
to say. The daily cost of all col- 
ored pupils increased from .097 cents 
to .109 between 1923-4 and 1925-6 
while the white elementary schools in- 
creased from .181 to .187 cents and the 
white high schools from .392 to .413. 

Probably the truth is that actual 
discrimination in money spent is in- 
creasing but the standards of minimum 
equipment for Negroes and well as 
whites are rapidly improving. 


THE Crisis 
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NEGRO ATTITUDE 
LL this development is not sim- 
ply the good will of the whites. 
Negroes are increasingly vigilant and 
insistent on their educational rights. 
Two incidents illustrate this: 

In 1925 the Board of Education in 
a certain county determined to cut 
down the term of the colored school to 
six months. ‘The school had formerly 
been an 8-months’ school and accredited 
as a standard high school. With the 
co-operation of the State Department 
the colored people took the matter to 
court and won a decision forcing the 
Board of Education to continue the 
school as an accredited high school. 
Again, in the city of Raleigh the school 
board proposed an issue of $1,300,000 
in bonds for the improvement of the 
schools. The Negroes who form one- 
third of the school population were 
promised one-thirteenth of the bonds. 
This small amount the Board explained 
was to prevent whites from defeating 
the bonds. Immediately the Negroes 
organized and succeeded in registering 
one thousand out of four thousand 
voters. The school board hastened to 
assure the Negroes that they would 
meet their demands in the distribution 
of the fund. The bonds were carried 
by a heavy majority and now the 
Negroes of Raleigh are awaiting the 
fulfillment of this categorical pledge. 

The colored Assistant Inspector of 
High Schools says: 

“I would not argue that the State 
has as yet dealt fairly or even justly 
with its colored children, but I can say 
with all truth that North Carolina has 
never excluded its colored children 
from any consideration in educational 
matters and that some attempt at jus- 
tice in education has always been made 
by the State authorities and by many 
of the local school authorities.” 


Milwaukee 
(Continued from page 120) 
crimination against Negro or foreign 
delegates. Many private homes and 
boarding houses of the city opened 
their doors to all the races; Negro 
homes did likewise. Imagine the mu- 
tual surprise of the Negro student 
from Mississippi who on being ushered 
to his room in a private home in Mil- 
waukee found that an Alabama white 
youth already there was willing to 
share the room with him graciously. 
The city auditorium where the 
2,500 delegates met, because of its 
facilities, added much to this labora- 
tory of human fellowships and race 
relations. A cafeteria capable of seat- 
ing almost the entire conference fur- 
nished the greatest facility in this re- 
spect. It was no more difficult in the 
dining room as one meandered through 
the stretches of “state delegations” to 
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Hampton Institute 
Hampton, Virginia 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 
ScHoo, oF AGRICULTURE—four-year_ course 
leading to degree of Bachelor of Science. 
ScHoot or Epucation-—four-year high-school 
teacher’s course leading to degree of 
Bachelor of Science; and two two-year 
courses for primary, intermediate and 
upper-grade teachers, 
Scnoo. or Home Economics—four-year 
course leading to degree of Bachelor of 
Science; and two-year course. 


Summer ScHoo. ror TEACHERS—courses 
leading to degree of Bachelor of Science 
and State Certificates. 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Offers four-year course leading to degree of 
chelor of Science and two-year course 
—aims to prepare men and women for 
business positions or to teach business 
subjects. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL 


Offers one-year, professional course—aims to 
prepare librarians for normal schools, 
colleges and branch libraries in city sys- 
tems. 


TRADE SCHOOL 


Offers four-year course leading to degree of 
Bachelor of Science; and two year 
course—aims to train skilled builders. 


FACTS 


Enroliment, including practice and summer 
school and classes for teachers in ser- 
vice, 2,251; graduates, 2,758; and ex- 
students, over 8,800. 


JAMES E. GREGG, Principal 





Agricultural and Technical 


College of North Carolina 
AT GREENSBORO 


An “A” Grade College 


An Agricultural Department 
Courses leading to degree of B.S. in Agri- 
wee Technical D . 

; echnic epartmen’ 
Courses leading to the degree of B.S. in 
Electrical Engineering, Mechanical Engi- 
neering and Architectural Engineering. 


A Science De 
Courses leading to the STi Bachelor 
of Science. ‘ 

A Department of Education 
Courses leading to the degre: of B.S. in 
Education, for the training of Vocational 
one Trade D 

rade Department 

Offering the following trades: Betavine, 
Plastering, Carpentry, eee g, 
Automobile Mechanics, Machine Shop Prac- 
tice, peliring, Shoe Making and Repairing, 
Plumbing, Electricity, Forging. 

A Standard Technical High School 
A High School which prepares students for 
College and for Vocations. 

A Strong Business Department 

Courses in orthand, Typewriting, Book- 
keeping, Co:nmercial Law. 


MODERN EQUIPMENT 
SPLENDID LOCATION 
MODERATE EXPENSES 
FALL TERM BEGINS SEPT. 15, 1927 
For further information, address 
F. D. BLUFORD, President 
A. & T. COLLEGE 
Greensboro, N. C. 


The TUSKEGEE NORMAL and | gy 
—_~ INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE — 


Founded by Dr. Booker T. WASHINGTON 


Offers Exceptional Opportunities to Negro Youth for Thorough Education in 
High School and College Courses and in Agriculture, Mechanical Industries and 
in Industries for Women. v 


THE DEPARTMENT OF MECHANI- 
CAL INDUSTRIES for Boys comprises 
forty trades including Carpentry, Brick- 
laying Auto-Mechanics, Applied Electric- 
ity, *hotography, Printing, Machine Shop 
Practice and Tailoring. 


THE WOMAN’S INDUSTRIES include 
Home Economics — Courses in Foods, 
Clothing, Millinery, Applied Art, Launder- 
ing, Household Management in addition to 
Home Crafts and Ladies’ Tailoring. 


THE AGRICULTURAL DEPART- 
MENT with 2,000 acres of land offers a 
comprehensive four-year course in Second- 
ary Agriculture and a full four-year col- 
lege course in Advanced Agriculture to 
train young men and women as Farm 
Demonstration and Home Demonstration 
Agents, Teachers of Agriculture and as 
Scientific Farmers. 


TWO-YEAR COLLEGE COURSES are 
offered in Education for the training of 


Robert R. Moton, Principal 


Teachers in Elementary Schools, fer 
Teachers of Mechanical Industries and in 
Business Training. 


FOUR-YEAR COLLEGE COURSES 
leading to the Bachelor of Science 
are offered in Agriculture and in Home 
Economics. 


THE HN A. ANDREW MEMO. 
RIAL HOSPITAL and Nurse Training 
School provides a three-year course in 
Nurse Training which qucliies its gradu- 
ates for registration in all southern states. 


A SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACH- 
ERS, of ten weeks, divided into two terms, 
beginning June Ist and meeting the re- 
quirements of the Boards of Education of 
all southern states. 


Location Unsurpassed 
Information furnished upon application 


William H. Carter, Treasurer 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA 


TRAINING OF 
KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS 
ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


Professional Course of Two Years 
Address 
Atlanta University; Atlanta, Ga. 


St. Mary’s School 


An Episcopal boarding school for girls, 
under the direction of the sisters of St. 
Mary. Address: THE SISTER-IN-CHARGE, 
6138 Germantown Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Lincoln University 









Pioneer in Collegiate and 
Theological Education 






Accredited by the Association of Colleges of 
the Middle States and Maryland. 


OPDPP IPSS” 
LINCOLN Graduates are Leaders in the 


various professions and in all parts of the 
country. 









Address: 
Wm. Hallock Johnson, President 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
CHESTER COUNTY PENNSYLVANIA 





VIRGINIA UNION 
UNIVERSITY 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


ATED as a class A college by the 
+ State Boards of Education in Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina. 


In addition to the general college cur- 
riculum, work is offered in the follow- 
ing departments : 
Teachers Coilege Pre-Medical 
Theological Law 
Commercial 
For additional imformation 
address THE PRESIDENT 


SHAW UNIVERSITY 


Founded 1865 
Devoted exclusively to College 
and Theological work. 


“A” class college having a prestige in Ne- 
gro education. Given graduate santing by 
universities of the North. With no hig 
school, increasing emphasis is placed upon 
college standards and the promotion of col- 
lege spirit in scholarship and athletics. 

Degrees given: A.B., B.S., Th.B. and B.S. 
in Home onomics. : 

Special attention is given to the training 
of teachers. Terms snoterate, Send for 
catalog. Address: PEACOCK, Presi- 
dent, SHAW UN VERSITY: RALEIGH, 
NORTH CAROLINA. 


JOHNSON C. SMITH 
UNIVERSITY 


(Formerly Biddle University) 
FOUNDED 1867 


FOR MEN ONLY 


LASS “A” College and High School, so 


recognized by the North Carolina State 
Board of Education. A Standard Theological 
Seminary. Member of the Association of Col- 
leges for Negro Youth. Large endowment. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, address 
H. L. McCROREY, President: 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


The Ancrum School of Music 
Offers Courses in Piano, Pi Organ, Viol 
Voice, Theory, Solfeggio, ” Harmony, ton: 

New England Conservatory method. lent 
faculty. Fine dormitory rooms. 

Director: MRS. ESTELLE ANCRUM FORSTER 

Graduate N.E.C., 1919-20. 
SEND FOR YEAR BOOK. ADpDREss: 


74 W. Rutland Sq., Boston, Mass. 


















find Virginia with her entire repre- 
sentation, white and black, men and 
women, sitting around the dinner table 
talking about the “better days” for 
Virginia, than it was to find Kansas 
with her Negro delegation doing the 
same thing. The more than two hun- 
dred and fifty foreign delegates, act- 
ing as hosts, dressed in their native 
costumes, served the conferences “tea” 
each afternoon. 


HE last and seventh thing most 

outstanding at Milwaukee was 
when the conference put itself ‘‘on rec- 
crd”. The delegates were realists. 
They just had to have a “poll of opin- 
ion” on certain vital issues. “Do you 
think they were sane and meant it?” 
asked one delegate. The New Stu- 
dent, the largest and most influential 
student periodical in this country, re- 
plied doubting their ability to live up 
to the ideal, but added, “Their sin- 
cerity is not to be questioned.” But 
whatever the difference of opinion 
might have been, or is, about the wis- 
dom of the “‘poll’”, these few facts be- 
low are of significance so far as race 
relations are concerned. It is not 
necessary to give the entire “poll” be- 
cause it covered a variety of subjects, 
such as: War, Race, Economic Or- 
der, Laboratory Methods and Free 
Speech, the President and Congress. 
I shall only give the “poll” on Race 
in part. About 2,000 students par- 
ticipated in this vote: 

Race: 

1. I am willing to give to the mem- 
bers of every race the same opportu- 
nities that I have. (Almost unani- 
mous). 

2. Regarding some races as inher- 
ently inferior to my own, I favor keep- 
ing them in their places. (11 in favor). 

It is not the intention of the writer 
to convey the idea that Race was the 
only subject considered of interest at 
Milwaukee. The conference report 
entitled “Religion on the Campus” if 
thoroughly perused, however, will 
show that Race Relations were given 
major emphasis throughout the con- 
ference in theory and practice. 


HE following statement of evalu- 
ation and estimate of the confer- 
ence, taken from The Churchman, is 
so significant that I use it as a sum- 


mary and final word in closing this - 


article: 

“Of three things we may be sure, 
first, that the more forward-looking 
of the undergraduate body of our 
American colleges have a passion for 
social justice; second, they have a high 
regard for religious realities; and, 
third, they are happily free of racial 
prejudice. The true significance of 
this conference cannot be understood 
in terms of resolutions. It may be 





Fisk University 


"aa 


SUMMER QUARTER 


(Two Terms) 


June 10 to July 17 
July 18 to August 19 


RECITATIONS 
Srx Days A WEEK 


wa 


For Particulars, Address 
THE DEAN 


FISK UNIVERSITY 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Paine College 


AUGUSTA, GA. 
Standard College Courses 


Approved Two-Year Normal 
Accredited Senior High School 
Up-to-Date Junior High School 


“To develop leaders you must have 
the best possible equipment for liter- 
ary training and that is-what we are 
striving for at Paine College”, said 
one of the leaders of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South. This Church 
contributes largely to the support of 
Paine College. 
Weak 


A Goop ScHOoOoL AT REASONABLE 
RATES 


For further information, address 
RAY S. TOMLIN, President 
PAINE COLLEGE 


Simmons University, ‘puisyille, i: 
only institution in the State having for its 
Shoes Collegiate, Ministerial, Medical and Legal 
training for Colored Citizens in 
Special training in Insurance, Social Service. Nurs- 
ing and Hospital Work. 
Normal, acai. Music, Domestic Science, 
Missionary Training Class. 


Evering classes, tee course. Degrees 
offered. C. H. PARRISH, President. 
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MORGAN COLLEGE ...a BRANCHES 


JOHN O. SPENCER, PRESIDENT 


| COLLEGB:—John W. Haywood, A.M., 8.T.D., Dean. 


LOCATION :—College Town between North and South. 
COURSES :—Semester Credit System. A.B., B.8., 
and B.S. in Education degrees. Advanced courses 
in Education. Certificates for High School teach- 


ing. 

RATING :—Accredited by the Association of Col- 
leges of the Middie States ne Maryland, by the 
State Board of Education in Maryland and other 
States. 

POLICY :—Co-educational. 

FACULTY :—University trained specialists. 

SITE:—Bighty-five acres, beautiful scenery. Ath- 
letic flelds, 

DORMITORIES :—Equipped and supervised. 

the Campus) George C. Grant, 


, Principal. 
COURSES :—College Preparatory and General. 
— — :—(1927) Six weeks, June 27th 
to 
INFORMATION :—Addreas Edward N. Wilson, 
Registrar, Morgan College, Baltimore, Md. 


PRINCESS ANNE ACADEMY 
JUNIOR COLLEGE GRADE 
Eastern Branch of the University of Maryland 


COURSES :—Preparatory, Agricultural, Industrial, 
Domestic, Music. 

INFORMATION :—Address the Principal, Thomas 
H. Kiah, Ped.D. Princess Anne, Md. 





ScHOoL of HiGH STANDARDS and a 
RiGoROUS PACE 


Wiley College 


MARSHALL, TEXAS 


ECOGNIZED as a Class “A” College by 

Standardizing Agencies. Has operated on the 
basis of four quarters a year since June, 1921. 
Graduation in June and August. Entrance any 
quarter. Leading colleges and universities repre- 
sented on its faculty. More than two hundred and 
fifty enrolled in college department. $35,000 in- 
vested in scientific laboratory and library research 
equipment. Due prominence given to music and to 
wholesome athletics. 


M. W. DOGAN, President. 


LIVINGSTONE COLLEGE 


Founpep sy J. C. PRICE 


SALISBURY, N. C. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL 
RECENTLY RE-ORGANIZ 
PRESENTS VERY STRONG FACULTY 


Offers the Following Courses: 


THEOLOGICAL Hicu ScHoor 
LiperaL Arts AND SCIENCES 
Domestic ArTS AND SCIENCES 
CommerciaL Music TEacHER TRAINING 


A School of Liberal Training with Distinct 
Religious Atmosphere 
All Athletics 


For Further Information Address 


W. J. TRENT, President 
James Edward Mason, Financial Secretary 


Ancrum School Dormitories 
72-74 W. Rutland Sq. 


Boston, Mass. 


DEAL accommodations for travellers, 
teachers, students and summer visitors. 
Weekly rates reasonable. Transients $1.50 
per day. Cafeteria connected. 





Teachers Wanted Session 1927 
Teachers: Have you considered carefully the business 
side of your profession? Are you a member of the 


Interstate Colored Teacher’s Agency? 


501 NORTH THIRD ST., RICHMOND, VA. 
IF NOT, JOIN 
We find qettioes tee zou Te cae ciate yep Guten 


Regie "t delay. 
J Blackwell, Ph.D., Manager 











that we are standing today in the early 
dawn of a spiritual renaissance that 
will yet make the kingdoms of this 
world the Kingdom of God.” 

But if we are, as The Churchman 
intimates, “in the early dawn of a 
spiritual renaissance”, we are indebted 
to the Christian Student Movement 
through the Milwaukee Student Con- 
ference for the real way in which stu- 
dents in America have come to face 
Race Relations. 


Bridgetower 
(Continued from page 122) 


Rudolph Kreuzer of Paris, said by 
Schrieber to have been originally writ- 
ten for Bridgetower, was performed.” 
The patron list included many titled 
and noted persons among whom were 
“Le Prince Esterhazy, Le Prince Lob- 
kowitz and Le Prince Schwarzenberg 
at L’Envoyé d’Angleterre.”” The con- 
cert near at hand, Bridgetower urged 
Beethoven to complete the Sonata 
for pianoforte and violin that he 
might have his part. Only the first 
part had been written, the piano part 
simply sketched in here and _ there. 
About four-thirty one morning, he 
called Beethoven and again asked for 
his copy. As there was not time to 
write the work out, Bridgetower 
played the theme and variations in F 
(Andante con Variazioni) from Bee- 
thoven’s manuscript. This took place 
in the Hall Augarten at 8 in the 
morning. 


HE Allegro in 6/8 time was said 

to have been beautifully written, 
originally as part of Op. 30 in A 
major for Violin and Piano, dedicated 
to the Emperor Alexander. Later 
Beethoven took this out as being too 
brilliant, although the “fascinating 
Tarantelle was in his judgment, espe- 
cially adapted to the temperamental 
Bridgetower”. Thayer (Life of Bee- 
thoven in German; later revised and 
translated by H. E. Krehbiel) states 
that in later years Bridgetower spoke 
to him about Beethoven and told him 
that when the Sonata Op. 47 was 
composed, all the parts had been col- 
lected and on the first leaf was a dedi- 
cation to him. Before leaving Vienna, 
however, he quarreled with Beethoven 
over a young woman and the com- 
poser then dedicated the work to 
Kreutzer. He continues: 

“As I accompanied him (Bee- 
thoven) in this sonata, I suggested in 
the first part of the Presto, 18 meas- 
ures for the pianoforte instead of nine. 
Beethoven jumped up and threw his 
arms around me and said, ‘Again, dear 
boy’ and held the pedal down during 
the course of this unto nine measures. 
Beethoven’s expression in the Andante 


St. Paul Normal and 
Industrial School 


LAWRENCEVILLE, VA. 


NorMAL SCHOOL TrapeE ScHOOL 
AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL 
HicuH ScHOooL 


T Academie and industrial instruction; a 
High istian and Moral Atmosphere, Sound 
Christian Character with Trained Hand and Head, 

are the objectives ef education at St. Paul's. 
THE NORMAL AND FOUR YEAR HIGH 
SCHOOLS are fully accredited by the State 
Boards of Education of Virginia, North Carelina 
and other states. The High School is also ac- 
. Lincoln and other 


well known institutions of higher 





THE TRADE SCHOOL = an 
standard trree-year course in sixteen 
boys and four trades for” eels which ty 
to become efficient workers in the trades of 
choice. 


THE AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL offers a 
standard three-year soumee in practical theoretical 


agriculture, poultry keeping animal 
husbandry, which fits a student to become a 
practical farmer or farm demonstrator. 
INSTRUCTION IN ALL DEPARTMENTS iS 
FR by an experienced faculty 


=. Fisk and . am os —— the tu- 

represented. well equipped gymnasium 
moeetden for the prescribed course in physical edu- 
cation. 


THE SCHOOL HAS i. oe ATHLETIC 
feb pede pana S Baseball, football, basket ball, 


REV. JAMES S. RUSSELL, D.D. 
Lawrenceville, Va. 


Bethune-Cookman 
College 


(Formerly Daytona 
N. and I. Institute) 


DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 


L°RATES in the beautiful Halifax East 

Coast Country. An Institution where 
gocnent is afforded for the Highest and 
est in Education, offering courses in 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Normal Training School for Teachers 
Junior and Senior High School 


S PECIAL work offered in Commerce, Musi 
Domestic Science and Art Agriculture a 
Carpentry. A well-equipped Hospital offering 
Course in Nurse-Training. 


Athletics encouraged for Boys and Girls 
Dormitory Facilities unsurpassed 


FOR INFORMATION, Write to 
Mary McLeod Bethune, President 


1882 1927 


LANE COLLEGE 


Jackson, Tennessee 
A GROWING College with a splendid is- 
offer: : 


tory and a bri bright iat, wider’ smears 
courses in le ; 

College became’. Teachers’ Training, 
Home Economics and Pre-Medical subjects. 


Proper standards of conduct as well as 
scholarship are maint Well equipped 
laboratories, dormitories with modern conveni- 
ences and facilities under itive Christian 
influences are supported. For further infor- 
mation address 


J. F. LANE, President, Jackson, Tennessee. 
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VIRGINIA NoRMAL AND 


INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 
(The A. and M. College) 
PETERSBURG, VIRGINIA 
Classed as an ‘‘A’’ College by an Resresiaing Agency. 


THE COLLEGE OFFERS 
A carefully selected group of consecrated 


1, 
teachers. 
2. er — Curricula anes to eight dis- 
inet lin achievemen' 
3. Sie ape School me 
4. Five Curricula in the major trades, 
5. A Vocational Gurricalams in Agriculture. 
6. An accredited high school Curriculum. 
7. A well- apeaiea | — school. 
8. Well equipped tor 
9. A modern organization “ot the College Com- 
un 
10. A esome religious environment. 
ll Ah grade of work at moderate expense. 
Fer further information write to 
IN M. GANDY, P 





State Agricultural and 


Mechanical Institute 
NORMAL, ALABAMA 
Founded by Dr. William H. Councill 
Situated among the oaks and cedars 
of the Alleghanies. An ideal school 
site. High School, College, Agricul- 
ture, Home Economics, Trades, Nurs- 


ing, Commercial and Music courses. 
No tuition. Moderate board. 


Fifty-third session begins 
SEPTEMBER, 1927 
T. R. PARKER, President 





The Cardinal 
Gibbons Institute 


RIDGE, ST. wart COUNTY, 
MA AND 


A school for oe young men and wo- 
men of character and purpose. Course of 
Junior High School grade offered for the 
coming year. 

General Mechanics, Agriculture and Do- 
mestic Science are taught in parallel courses. 


Living conditions simple, healthful, well- 
supervised. 


For further information, address 
Victor H. Daniel, Principal, 
Ridge, Maryland 








Fessenden Academy 


(Unovrr THE AUSPICES OF THE AMER- 
IcAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION) 


A school of superior ideals. Away from the noise 
and distraction of city life. 200 Acres of land; 
new boys’ dormitery, new dining hall, 8 buildings; 
20 teachers, 300 students, electric lights, steam ~ 
heat, modern plumbing with running water. 























COLLEGE PREPARATORY, 


TeacHER TRAINING OF TWO YEARS 
ABOVE 12TH GRADE, 


Music, Domestic ScrENcE AND Art, 
ANUAL TRAINING. 


For further information or reservations, 
write Principal, 


J. M. Moore, FESSENDEN, FLA. 














Badges, Banners, Lodge Regalia 


For all ledge and church societies 
Mention name of organization 


CENTRAL REGALIA CO. 


Jos. L. Jones—Founder 
641 W. Sth St. Dept. C. Cincinnati, Ohio 


was so chaste, which was always char- 
acteristic of his slow movements, that 
the sympathetic unison demanded a 
repetition.” 

In 1812, Bridgetower published a 
number of piano studies: ‘“Diatonica 
Armonica” which followed the ballad 
“Henry” which he composed in 1810. 
The date of his marriage is unknown 
but he is said to have outlived his wife 
and to have bequeathed the sum of 
$5,000 to a Miss Drake, his wife’s 
sister. A daughter who lived in Italy, 
is said to have been his only offspring. 
During the latter part of the violin- 
ist’s life, he became practically un- 
known. His death occurred at No. 8, 
Bedford Street, in the south part of 
London, Feb. 29, 1860. 


ANUSCRIPTS found in the 

British Museum, bear the sig- 
nature of G. H. P. Bridgetower. 
Chief among his published composi- 
tions to be found there, is the “Henry” 
ballad dedicated to Her Royal High- 
ness, the Princess of Wales which was 
formerly sung by Miss Feron. The 
pianoiorte studies are forty-one in 
number. Other works, thought to be 
his are two books of ““Minuets for vio- 
lin, mandolin, German flute and harp- 
sichord, composed by an African, in- 
scribed to His Grace, Duke of Buc- 
cleugh and to the Right Honorable 
John, Lord Montagu of Broughton”. 


HE friendly relationship that ex- 
isted between Beethoven and 
Bridgetower is shown by the following 


. letters: 


(Not dated)—‘‘Come, my dear boy, 
at 12 o'clock to Count Dehm’s where 
we were day before yesterday. They 
will perhaps wish to hear you play 
something—that you will see. I can- 
not come before half-past one—until 
then I will take pleasure in thinking 
about seeing you today. Your friend, 
Beethoven.” 


It was probably in 1803 when Bee- 
thoven wrote the following letter of 
introduction to Baron Wetzlar: 


“At Home, on May 18. Although 
we have never spoken, I do not hesi- 
tate for all that, to speak of the bearer, 
Mr. Bridgetower, as a master of his 
instrument, a very skillful virtuoso 
worthy of recommendation. Besides 
concertos, he plays in quartettes in a 
most praiseworthy manner and I wish 
very much that you would make him 
better known. He has already made 
the acquaintance of Lobkowitz, Fries 
and many other distinguished admirers. 
I believe that it would not be unwise 
to bring him some evening to Theresa 
Schonfeld’s, who I know has many 
friends—or else at your home.” 





WANTED EVERYWHERE 


Good Auto Mechanics, Blacksmiths, Carpen 
Cooks, #, Seamstrosses: Typists, comewien 


Downingtown Industrial 
and Agricultural School 


DOWNINGTOWN, PA. 
‘(Under the Supervision of the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Public Instruction.) 


SPECIALIZES 
in training good workers and good citizens and 
offers to boys and girls over thirteen years of age 


Healthy cape Ome Outside of City 
Faculty of “one Ti 

Junior and Senver, High School Courses 
Prevety apes Athlotic and Seolal 


For jones Cheaters write 
J. 


H. N. WARING, JR. Principal 


Haven 
Teachers College 


Teachers Colleg Conservatory of Music 
Senior High Schoo! School of Business 
Junior High Seheol School ef Heme Economics 
Training School 


Accredited Summer School for Teachers 
Beautiful Park-like Campus 
odern 
Good Orchestra 
Department of Physical Education 
w 

intra-mural and inter-collegiate athletics 
Terms Reasonable 

For catalog or further information address 


J. Beverty F. SuHaw, President 
MERIDIAN, MISSISSIPPI 


A Business Education 
Attracts Money 


E,pucation is money earni power. It will 
draw mo 4 you just like a large magnet 
attracts and li a heavy steel rail. A Business 
Education is a waadnan power that will fit your 
mind to win great honor, achieve wide fame, and 
prepare your mind to at- 

business 


and, Typewriting, 
tancy. Filing and Business 


Bookkeeping. 
Administration. Summer Term begins June 6, 
1927. Apply to Edward T. Duncan, Principal. 


The Stenographers’ Institute 


popularly known as 
DUNCAN’S BUSINESS SCHOOL 
1227 S. 17th St. Phila., Pa. 


A PLAY Sitcit"at foxy 


GIVES more laughs and puts more cash into the 
Treasury than any Entertainment that a Church or 
Club can have. "hanes likes to attend the 


Slabtown District 
Convention 


It is a scream and at the same time it is Sense— 


Because it teaches a number of good lessons. 


GET IT AND GIVE IT—PRICE 50c 


LINCOLN HEIGHTS WASHINGTON, D. C. 









Patents Trade-marks 
Copyrights 

All countries. Easy Terms. 

Advice free. Booklet free. 


H. J. SANDERS 


il Rand McNally Bidg. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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EpwarD WATERS COLLEGE 
EDWARD WATERSS Aes 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


An Ideal Christian Home Sao’ in the Heart 
of Beautiful Florida 

For students unable to stand the rigors 
of a Northern winter. 

Grammar School, Junior High School, 
Senior High School, Normal School, 
School of Theology, Music, Commercial 
Courses, College Courses. leading to 
B.A. Degree, Manual Training, Domes- 
tic Science and Art, Band, Military 
Training for men, Physical education 
for women. 


Albert 8. Cooper, President 
Bishep Jehn Hurst, Chairman Board of Trustees 


Hartshorn Memorial College 
RICHMOND, VA. 
“In the Center of Things’’ 

A college with a great past and a 
great future. 

The only college situated in the 
center of the eastern states which is 
offering separate education to young 
wom 


en. 
Hartshorn has College, High School 
and Grammar School departments. 
Christian living and Christian train- 
ing are emphasized. 
SEND FOR CATALOG. 


dress 
President DAVID G. MULLISON 


Samuel Huston College 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 


Recognized as a Class A Four-Year College 
by the State Department of Education, a 
nationally known accrediting agency. 









“Tt is the strategic location of the whole 
South, the gateway to unborn millions.” 
The Capital of the State. 
A school vitalized by splendid tradition but 
which faces the future. 
The quarter system. Expenses reasonable. 
Intensive Summer Session. 











For further information address: 


T. R. DAVIS, President 
or THE REGISTRAR 








Florida Normal and 


Collegiate Institute 
ST. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA 


(The Ancient City of Sunshine Land) 


Junior Hicu 
Senior HicH 
TEACHER TRAINING 
Junior CoLttece Courses 
Pre-MEDICAL AND VOCATIONAL CouRSES 


For further information address 


NATHAN W. COLLIER, Pres. 


FOR SCHOOL and HOME WORK 


Materials for Basket Weaving; China Painting; Rug 
Weaving; Lamp yond & Cashion Making; Artists’ 
Oil and Water we i Leather; Parchment 
Shades; Beads, Also Craft Books by 
Standard a" Send” for Free Catalogs. 


THE JAYSON Co., INC. 


Dept. 9 217 MERCER ST. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 














Along the Color Line 
(Continued from page 127) 
paradise car, with hood of vivid green, 
blue steering wheel and door handles, 
red springs, body in red and gold and 
silver-painted engine. He wanted his 
car to look like a bird of paradise when 
traveling under the blue African sky. 
The Alafin of Oyo has a car tall 
enough for him to stand upright in 
with his crown on. Other chiefs, made 
rich by the sale of palm oil, are pur- 

chasing many cars. 

@ The European-Bantu Conference 
held recently in. South Africa dis- 
cussed the Land Bill, the Native Coun- 
cil Bill and the Native Franchise Bill. 
@ An English Colonial Office Confer- 
ence which is going to be held in Lon- 
don will be composed of selected 
governors and officials of the crown 
colonies. It will discuss the desirabil- 
ity of holding Colonial Conferences at 
fixed intervals and formulate plans to 
secure more effective co-operation be- 
tween Colonial Governments in mat- 
ters of general administration, economic 
development and scientific and techni- 
cal research. 

@ Solomon ka Dinizulu, the Zulu 
chief, is suing the Natal Mercury for 
£5000 damages for alleged libel aris- 
ing out of an article reflecting on Solo- 
mon’s conduct during the visit of the 
Prince of Wales to Eshowe. 

@ President King, of Liberia and 
his family, the Attorney-General and 
Colonel J. W. McClain, left Mon- 
rovia recently in the government 
launch for a visit to Sinoe County, the 


Kroo Coast and Grand Bassa. 


The Browsing Reader 
(Continued from page 129) 
God made both pure, and He left one 

white ; 
God laughed o’er the other, and 
wrapped it in night.” 

That Marcus Garvey is still in the 
mind of America is evidenced by the 
fact that reference to him has been 
made recently in magazines of both 
races. Benjamin Brawley in discuss- 
ing the “Negro Literary Renaissance” 
in the April Southern Workman at- 
tributes to Garvey the feeling of race 
consciousness which has come since 
the World War. And in the Con- 
temporary Review for April, Kelly 
Miller asks, “After Marcus Garvey, 
What of the Negro”. He too believes 
that in the final analysis of his move- 
ment, we owe to Garvey a quickening 
of the sense of race consciousness on the 
part of black peoples the world over. 
Other movements which have been 
sponsored by the intelligentsia have 
made no impression upon the laboring 
classes. 


(Turn to pase 141) 





The Lincoln Hospital and Home 
Training School for 


Nurses 
in the city of New York 


offers to young colored women a three 
years’ course of instruction in nursing. 
Capacity of hospital—420 beds. 

Post Graduate Course of six months 


to graduates of accredited schools. 
For information apply to: 
Superintendent of Nurses 
MISS S. J. FORD 
Lincoln Hospital and Home 
New York, N. Y. 


BREWER HospItTAL and 


Nurse TRAINING SCHOOL 
Greenwood, S. C. 


Auspices 
American Missionary Association 
New York 


A hospital strictly modern in de- 
sign and equipment. Healthful loca- 
tion. Efficient corps of instructors. 


For further information, address 
Pauline E. Dinkins, M. D., 
Medical Director 


Burrell Memorial Hospital 
Training School for Nurses 


ROANOKE, VA. 

% eC 
State accredited. Three year course 
in general nursing. 50 bed hospital. 
Free tuition, board and room, text- 
books, uniforms; also monthly cash 
allowance. Ideai location, 1,000 feet 
above sea level. High School gradu- 
ates given preference. 

———————_“—_-% 
Write to, Ethel M. Bigham, R. N. 
Supt. of Nurses 















The Peoples’ Hospital 
3447 Pine Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED: Young women to 
take Nurse training. One year 
high school required. All ap- 
plications addressed to the 
Hospital. This is an accred- 
ited school. 


Jas. C. Bussell, Pres. 
Dr. E. S. Bailey, Sec’y. 










‘HOMESPUN HEROINES 
and Other — of Distinction 










HALLIE 0. BROWN 
No School, Home or Library will be complete 
without this book. 


Price, $3.50, Postage Paid 
Address : 
Homewood Cottage Wilberforce, Ohio 
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For a broad, 
liberal 


college education 


Come to Spelman College, Atlanta, 


Georgia 


A COLLEGE FOR GIRLS 


For particulars, write NOW to 


LUCY HALE TAPLEY, Litt.D., President 


Howard University School of Law 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


—_—<>—_—_ 


STANDARD LAW SCHOOL located at the Nation’s Capital and 
offering courses of thirty-two weeks’ duration, leading to the degree 
of LL.B. 


ee 


AREFULLY selected library of 11,000 volumes, including the com- 

plete National Reporter System, the American Digest System and the 
National Citation System, covering every State in the Union. Open from 
10 A. M. to 10 P. M. 


oe 


ACULTY of twelve, under the Deanship of Mr. Justice Booth of the 
U. S. Court of Claims, including Two Judges, Two former Attorneys 
for the United States and Eight other Recognized Specialists. 


Eee 
First Semester begins October 1, 1927 
saris 


For further information address 


JAMES C. WATERS, JR., Secretary 


420 Fifth Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


MEN 


When in Chicago 


STAY AT THE 


Y. M. C. A. 


Hotel Accommodations for 
Transients 


SHOWER BATHS 
SWIMMING POOL 
CAFETERIA 


Centrally located at 


Wabash Ave. and 38th St. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


WANTED 


Adoption home near Philadelphia for attractive 
light-skinned, gray-eyed 4-year boy, where he 
can have love, intelligent care and educational 
advantages. Address, CHILDREN’S BUREAU, 
311 S. Juniper St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE Crisis: 











Th Atlanta School 
of Social Work 


INCORPORATED 


Prepares Its Students for 
Professional Social W ork 


SUPERVISED FIELD WoRK 
WITH SOCIAL AGENCIES 


Graduates of the School 
are in Demand 


Several Scholarships Available. 


ete 


For further information address the 
Director 


E. Franklin Frazier, A.M. 
193 Auburn Ave., Atlanta, Georgia 





Rust College 


GOING TO COLLEGE? 
Come to Rust College—Beautifully 
Located. Students from 
Fourteen States 


—— 


College of Liberal Arts, Standard 
Normal, Home Economics, Music, 
Junior and Senior High Schools. 


Efficient Faculty. New Equipment for 
Laboratories, Enlarged Library. 
Rates Reasonable 


For further information write 


President L. M. McCoy 
Holly Springs Mississippi 





THE CHEYNEY TRAINING 


SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 
(A STATE NORMAL SCHOOL) 
CHEYNEY, PA. 


A PENNSYLVANIA State Normal School 
offering, in addition to the regular Normal 
Academic Course of two years, professional 


three year courses in Home Economics and 
Shop Work. 


A diploma from any of these courses makes a 
graduate eligible to teach in the public schools 
of Pennsylvania. 


For further information and catalog, write 


LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, Principal 
CHEYNEY, PA. 


June, 1927 





The Browsing Reader 
(Continued from page 139) 


“The Negro’s Contribution to 
American Music” by Cleveland G. 
Allen in Current History for May, 
classifies Negro folk songs under four 
heads: spirituals, labor songs, lullabies 
and songs of freedom. Negro music, 
which is a record of economic and po- 
litical struggle and cultural gain, por- 
trays challenge, daring, faith, sorrow 
and joy of black peoples. “Jazz music 
is more or less incidental and is not an 
index to a Negro’s soul as are the 
spirituals.” 

In the May number of The World 
Tomorrow “The Color of the Carib- 
bean” by Eric Walrond is particularly 
fine. In a picturesque and vigorous 
style typically his own, Mr. Walrond 
explains the primary essentials of West 
Indian cultures, which have been de- 
termined by the Caribbean “pepper 
pot”. 

The Review of Nations for April 
carries a number of articles pertinent 
to dark peoples. George Pitt-Rivers 
says that “The White Man’s Task’”’ 
is not to impose incompatible culture 
forms on barbarous peoples, but to 
teach them to value and develop the 
beautiful in their own culture. 

Millie Trumble in her article on 
“Race Relations on the Pacific Coast” 
says that in spite of their reputation 
of broad vision and warmth of heart, 
the people on the Pacific coast have 
all the race prejudice of the East. The 
prejudice against the Orientals is the 
result of their unsuccessful competi- 
tion with them in the commercial and 
industrial fields. 

After having visited the Russians at 
home, William Pickens is convinced 
that the Soviet “experiment” is prov- 
ing itself practicable. In an article on 
“Impressions of Soviet Russia” he says, 
“Perhaps even hell is not as bad as the 
‘opposition’ reports it to be’. He 
expresses great interest in Russia, 
which he describes as a country where 
there is no prejudice and where all men 
are free in fact under law and order. 


The Far Horizon 
(Continued from page 130) 


Actions American diplomatic and 
armed forces in China making American 
people jointly responsible in one of great 
crimes of history in armed struggle of 
imperialism against Chinese revolution 
stop Chinese people demonstrating won- 
derful ability organization and leader- 
ship crushing militarists rebuilding Chi- 
nese society on progressive lines stop this 
progress threatened by imperialist ag- 
gression intervention stop thirty-five war- 
ships demonstrating at Hankow against 
nationalist government including ten 


American vessels with-cruiser Cincinnati 


stop imminent threat of armed force 
against Chinese people stop American 








“There are no royal roads to learn- 
ing but there are many reads.” 


When Selecting a School 


1. Consider well 
2. Choose wisely 


KITTRELL 
COLLEGE 


offers exceptional advantages. 


STANDARD COLLEGE 
THEOLOGICAL 
TEACHER TRAINING 
AND COMMERCIAL COURSES 
a 
Write for bulletin. 


G. A. EDWARDS, President 
KITTRELL, N. C. 








The Bishop Tuttle School 


Social Work Religious Education 
A National Centre for the Training of 
Young Negro Women for Leader- 
ship in Church and Community 


The school is open to students who have com- 
two years of Junior College or its 














covers a two-year period of class in- 





on. 
The field work is under the supervision of mem- 
bers of the State Board of Public Welfare. 
Special lecturers include professors from the 


School of Public Welfare. University of North 
Carolina. 
Situated on the campus of St. Augustine's 
College. 


For ‘further information aridress the Dean: 
MISS BERTHA RICHARDS, 


BISHOP TUTTLE SCHOOL 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


In your spare 
orders Yor our Waistingtive Calling 
Cards, Business Cards, Fra 
Cards, aa oa 


. rders 
promptly and sent postpaid. Write for aa and 


agents’ 


THE House oF CHOWNING 
627 CLEVELAND Ave. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


PATENTS 
TRADE-MARKS COPYRIGHTS 
C. J. COTTRELL 


Registered Patent Attorney 
159 West 11#th St. New York, - ¥. 


Electrica! and Former member 
Mechanical Examini Corpet U. 8. 
Engineer Patent 





Masonic 


M 
A favorite in the home 


mye a haaari ae 
o Mason out it.$2 ae a 
regularly 


itte yeu 
NATION. ios BASE ual REVIEW 
st 


Chicago, I11. — 


of fraternal men and women 





The East India 
Hair Grower 


Will promote a Full Growth of Hair. 
Will also Restore the Strength, Vitality 
and Beauty of the Hair. 


If your Hair is 
Dry and Wiry 
Try 


East 
India Hair 


Grower 


/F you are bothered with Falling 
Hair, Dandruff, Itching Scalp 
or any Hair Trouble, w ant you 
to try a jar of EA INDIA 
HAIR GROWER. The _ remedy 
contains medical properties that go 
to the roots of the Hair, stimulate 
the skin, helping nature do its 
work. Leaves the hair soft and 
silky. Perfumed with a balm of a thousand 
flowers. The best known remedy for Heavy 
and Beautiful Black Eye-Brows. Also cones 
Gray Hair to its Natural Color. Can be used 
with Hot Iron 


PRICE SENT BY MAIL, 58c. 
1éc Extra for Postage 


AGENTS OUTFIT 
| Hair Grower, 1 Temple Oil, 1 Sham- 
poo, 1 Pressing Oil, 1 Face Cream and 
Direction for Selling, $2.00. 25¢ Extra 
for Postage 


S. D. LYONS 


316 N. Central, Dept. B. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


Douglass Hotel 


x 


AMERICA’S 
FINEST 
COLORED 
HOTEL 


x 


Broad and 
Lombard St. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


SUNSET INN oaeanicia 


GREAT BARRINGTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Where sunshine, mountain air and health abound 
OPEN MAY 30, 1927 


Easy to reach, rates reasonable, all modern _im- 
provements Home cooking a speciality. Early 
reservation advisable. Write for booklet. 


EDGAR F. M. WILLOUGHBY, Prop. 


people must protest emphatically against 
this shameful assault must demand re- 
moval of all armed forces from Chinese 
territory and waters stop war against 
China threatens not only Chinese revo- 
lution but also peace of entire world 
stop I urge most strenuous action ac- 
quaint American people with true facts 
and mobilize forces of all friends of 
China and freedom to prevent such dis- 
aster. 

The Cincinnati Inquirer is consid- 
erably exercised lest American Negroes 
apprehend the real meaning of the 
Chinese struggle. When the Editor 
spoke in Cincinnati recently the Jn- 
quirer had a leading editorial about 
him. After the usual charge that Dr. 
Du Bois advocated the inter-mixture of 
all races, (a matter which Southern 
gentlemen and English colonials have 
attended to all too sufficiently without 
our help), the Inquirer proceeds: 


But the tragedy of his race, which has 
been the tragedy of many, cannot excuse 
Editor Du Bois for his sneers at and his 
condemnation of the Government in 
which his people have found a wider 
measure of liberty and equality of oppor- 
tunity than even they enjoyed in any 
other land, or lands, their own included. 
And it is not to be believed that he is 
speaking for the American Negro with 
authority; and his threat that the time 
niay come when they will make common 
cause with the enemies of this Govern- 
ment and its people, comes with bad 
grace from a man who is able to publish 
his thoughts “at a profit” under the flag 
of this republic. Let him try to publish 
them elsewhere. And why doesn’t he? 
There are colored people in many parts 
of the earth far worse off than in the 
United States of America. 


Meantime, The Nation hits the nail 
on the head: 


It is natural that the British should be 
eager to help us embark upon the course 
of empire. Their great empire, stretched 
across the Seven Seas, is in process of 
disintegration. What is happening in 
China is the greatest blow which British 
prestige has suffered since the American 
Revolution. It shakes India; it imperils 
Hongkong, Singapore, Aden, Egypt, the 
Sudan and the Suez, Cyprus, Malta, 
Gibraltar—that entire chain of foreign 
fortresses over which the British imperial 
flag flies. If one colored people can 
throw the British out of its territory, can- 
not another? Perhaps, after all, there 
is nothing supernatural about the people 
of that little island off the West coast of 
Europe. But if the great young empire 
of the Western Hemisphere, rich Amer- 
ica, the new marvel, the traditional 
friend of democracy and of oppressed 
peoples, can be brought to act like Britain 
and with Britain, a new prestige comes to 
the relief of the British Fmpire. No 
wonder, indeed, if the British are will- 
ing to send a warship to Nicaragua to 
help bolster up the Coolidge-Kellogg pol- 
icy of aping British imperialism ; no won- 
der if the British in China ask that we 
stand shoulder to shoulder to them in de- 
fense of white prestige. 


WISE III 


Your Choice—$100 Professional Pr oe PIc- 
TURE Camera or Professional View Camera, 
Be a Motion Picture Cameraman, Portrait, News 
or Commercial Photographer. Big money in all 
branches. Hundreds of positions now open pay 
$75 to $250 a week. Easy, fascinating work. 
Big Money in Photography. In your spare time at 
home you can quickly qualify for a big paying posi- 
tien and you get your cho! these 
stan ae rofessional cameras absolutely 
nstruction also given in our 
great New York studios. 
Write for FREE BOOK 
Send name and address for big, 
nee, Sanaa book on_ profes. 
siona! 


amazing 0; ni- 
ties. Wee lor peer 
it 


CoLorED DOoLLs 
AND NOVELTIES 


Pretty Light-Brown and 
Mulatto with Real Hu- 
man Hair Curls. They Sleep, 
Walk, Talk and Cry. Sizes 
14 to 30 inches. 15 different 
styles. 100 other novelties. 
Free Catalog. 


19 inches, $5.50 each, $42. doz. 
23 inches, $7.50 each, $49. dez. 
30 Inches, $11.98 each, $88. doz. 


AGENTS WANTED 


BETHEL MFG. CO. 


Dept. C. $7 South St. JAMAICA, N. Y. 


Quino Home Treatments 
For Your Hair and for Your Face 


1 Grower, 1 Presser, ; 1 Vanishing Cream, 1 
Shampoo, Value 5 aay Wy Complexion Soap, 1 Skin 
Free Rouge, sent for $1. | Beautifier, 1 Face Pow- 
Free Advise on Bad/| der, value $1.25. 1 Free 
Scalps. Talc. All for $1. 


GANTT QUINO BEAUTY SCHOOL, Nashville, Tenn. 


Statement of the Ownership, Management 
Circulation, ete., required by the Act of Con- 
gress of August 24, 1912, of THE CRISIS 
publ'shed menthly, at New York, N. Y., for 


Apri! 1, 1927. 


County of New York, : 
State of New York, {*%* . 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and County aforesaid, personally appeared 
Augustus Granville Dill, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the Business Manager of THE CRISIS 
and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above 
awe required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor and bvs‘ne:s 
manager are: 

Publisher—The National Association for” the 
Advancement of Colored People, 69 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

Editor-—W. E. Burghardt DuBois, 69 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Managing Editor—W. E Burghardt DuBois, 
69 Fifth Ave., New York, y. 

Business Manager—Augustus Granville Dill, 
69 Fifth Ave., New York, 

2. That the owners are: The National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple, a corporation with no stock. 

Moorfield Storey, President. 

James Wekion Johnson, eenetery. 

Joel E. Spingarn, Treas 

Mary White Ovington, ‘Chairman Board of 
Directors. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders owning or =o 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

AUGUSTUS GRANVILLE DILL, 
Rusiness Manager 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 31st 
day of March, 1927. 

Frank M. Turner, Notary Public. Queens 
County No. 1946. Certificate filed in New York 
Co. No. 842. New York Co. Reg. No. 6241. 
Commission expires March 30, 1928. 
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ERE they are—the leading spiritual 

records of the hour—first, of course, 

and by the world’s best artists, on Para- 
mount Records: 


12448—This Train Is Bound for Glory and Jacob 
Sent Joseph, Biddleville Quintette. 
12449—Man’s Ingratitude and Memory of Departed 
Friends, Rev. Beard and Quintette. 
12445—Swing Low, Sweet Chariot and Down By 
The Riverside, Norfolk Jubilee Quartette. 
12440—I Know I Got Religion and The Funeral 
Train A-Coming, Rev. J. M. Gates and His Congregation. , 
12437—God So Loved The World and Prayer, by Rev. W. A. White. We 


12427—Dying Gambler and Praying For the Pastor, Rev. J. M. Gates. Ze 
12396—I Hear2 The Voice Of Jesus Say Come Unto Me And Rest and oy 


Fight On, Your Time Ain’t Long, Biddleville Quintette. 
12386—All I Want Is That Pure Religion and I Want To Bo 
Like Jesus In My Heart, Deacon L. J. Bates. 


(+) 
O) 12462—Prodigal Son and In the Garden of Gethsemane, 
Biddleville Quintette. 
12217—Ezekiel Saw De Wheel and Crying Holy Unto The 
Lord, Norfolk Jubilee Quartette. 


12073—When All The Saints Come Marching In and That 
Electrically Old Time Religion, Paramount Jubilee Quartette. 
Recorded 12460—I’m Going If It Takes My Life and I’ve Left This 


a World Behind, Rev. J. M. Gates. 


are recorded by the 

latest new electric SEND NO MONEY! 
method. Greater If your dealer is out of the records 
volume, amazingly you want, send us the coupon below. 
clear tone. Always Pay postman 75 cents for each 
the best music — | record, plus small C. O. D. fee when 
first on Paramount! he delivers records. We pay postage 

on shipment of two or more records. 


Laboratories 


Order your favorites from your 7, Recording 
d l d h / 142 Paramount Bldg. 
ca er, or sen us t e coupon. ff Port Washington, Wis. 


Send me the records 
checked () below. 


15 cents each. 
( ) 12448 ( ) 12437 
() 12449 ( ) 12427 
( ) 12445 ( ) 12396 
( ) 12440 ( ) 12286 


REC.U_S. PAT. OFF. 


Jhe‘Popular Race Record <= 


City 
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-Men and Women preter 
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CJ.WALKERS 
GLOSSINE 
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Applied lightly to bobbed hair and brushed 
in well, Glossine imparts a healthy, silky, 
natural lustre. It makes long hair glisten 
with loveliness and remain admirably in 
place. 


Men rub Glossine onto their hair, brush 
it in, apply a “‘stocking cap’’ and marvel 
at the good results obtained. 


Madam C. J. Walker’s Gloss- 
ine is pure, sweet, econom- 
ical, safe and easy to use. 


Try It Today 


35 cents per large tin at 

WaLkerR AGENT SHOPS 

(there’s one near you), 

good drug stores and di- < 
rect by mail. ae 


THE MADAM C.J.WALKER MFG.CO. INC. 


640N.WEST ST. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


t ~ Agents wanted for Glossine and 17 other 
No e. Mme. C. J. Walker products. Write for terms. 
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